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}RITISH ASSOCIATION forthe ADVANCE- 


MENT of SCIENCE. NEXT ME will be 
DS, commeaci WEDNESDAY, SErYVTEMBER 
= "3 the Presideney of RICHARD OWEN, M.D 
DCL. V.P RS. 
The Room will bein the Town pick. 
Notices of Communications intendéd to be A 
resen 
A. LL.D. F.B.8, Assistan y, Mog 


ard, aad Thomas Wilson, Esq , L 
JOHN TAYLOR, F.R.S , General Treasurer. 


Geter Thamer-street, London. 


Re BOTAN 10 REGENT'S 
FLOWERS 


—, 


Season, will take plece ou WEDNESDAY 
une Srd.— Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens only by orders 
op Bnene the Society, price 5s., or on day 
hibition, Te. 6d. each. 


open at 2 o'clock. 
QOcIETY of of ABTS ANNUAL DINNER.— 


James's Hall 
THURSDAY, the 24th at half-past 5 for 
o'clock The Right Hen. the EARL of CARLISLE, 
K.G., Tickets (price 10s. 6d. each) are now ready 
delivery at the "s House, Joha-street. Adelphi, W.C. 
order, P. LE NEV FPUSTER, 
sth June, 1°58. Secretary. 


E FIRST EXHIBITION of ART-MANU- 
FACTURES, designed or executed by Students of the Schools 
of Art, will be UPENED DAILY at the South Konsiegice 


fe Mo Monday, the Sst sf une Ad 
on Mondays, Tuesdays, and and y paymen 
6d. on Wednesdays. 


E GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 34, 
years abroad respectfully the attention 
ESSO Schoo Property and 

troduced i No charge 


RYSTAL PALACE. — LECTURES.—The 
PIRST COURSE of LECTUR the and 
contained L PALACE. by the 


, France, Germany. 


im the ; 
CHARLES 1 BOUTELL. 
ONDAY NEXT, June 71, avd wil 


mday next the On the Pine-Art 
balf-past Three o'clock r;at 
will prepared to give apy 


referred t in his 
Seemed 4 at the same time and 


further) «mation that 

quent Lectures will be 

dur g the week on the fullowing subjecte—viz , Tuesday, 

Goo ture Collections’; Couns rt’; 
"See Byzantine Court’; 

Royal Mvouments. 


RY’ TAL PALACE.—GRAND CHORAL 


DEMO RATION the GREAT HANDEL FES- 
TIVAL OIE, with full Orchestral and Military Bands, Un 
FRIDAY ‘uly 9, 1858. 


Progra .:~—Part I. Chorale 


the Hundredth Psalm— Chant, 
‘Venite, thine 


Costa— 


(Idemeneo) ay 
saniello) Auber So — rus, 
ductor Costa. r. “del Festi 
Organ built for the Great Handel F 


The Band will include the ofthe 


posed of the Four- 
teen Hundred Members of the Lovdon Amateur division of the 
ing within its ranks 


elections from he other 


, comprising 

from mene of the leading Provincial Choral Societies 

, and various Continental Choral and Part-Sone C 
forming total of TWO THOUSAND D FIVE HUNDRED 
FORMERS. rey occupying the Great Urchestra built for 
Handel F ap ensemble of alent 


equalli if not festive eness, the 
ng, su 10 effectiv t 4 e - 
the Palace in the —L, of 1937 
re rre men D 
Jommmittee of the Bacred 
The Doors will be opened at 18 o'cloe ot, The will 
commence at 3 and terminate about 5 o'clock. miasion by the 


Ticket, for four persons Guines. Num 


in the 1 
Tickets (which must be secu erehand) are ney on 
at the Crystal Palace, or at the Ceotral Ticket Uffice, No. 2 
re block Plans of Seate as at the Great Hand Hand tel 
pected. on at rystal Palace 
payment on the day of the performance, 10s. 6d. 


Ticket (One by Dee Ticket, 7s. 
Reserved” 


clock and the Mili 
will 


BIRMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL 

STIVAL, in Alp of the FUNDS of the OSH ERAL 
10SPITAL, on the 3ist of A and the ist, 2nd, and 3rd of 
eptember next. President, the Kight Hon. the Earl of Dartmouth. 


OLLEGE of AGRICULTURE and CHE- 
MISTRY, and of PRACTICAL and OShERAL SCIENCE, 
37 and 98, Lower Kenninogton-lane, Keun 
of studies pursued in he College coe comprises every 
uisite to prepare youth for the pares 


Manufactares, and t 
Military and for the 


Analyses and Assiys description are aad 
accurately at th The terms for 
t. and other particulars may be had on appli- 


dent or non-residen 
cation to the Principal 


IVERPOOL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 
—The Council have much >» Pameenes in making to 
Artista, Seulpters, and Archirec the rapid eprolment of 
Life- Members and Anoun! Subsoribers as now material 
that the will be established on rm and satis- 

; they, therefore, have no hesitation in “oriting con- 

tributions to the Exhibition, which is a be o in August or 


next in the Queen 
hose gentlemen who ip he Society with A 
butions of their WORKS for EXHIBITION are 


inform the Honorary Secretaries by a note to the Cen- 
tral Office, 24, North J ohn-street. 


&Lc New Compton-street, W.C. 
Mr. Alexander Hill, Princes 


to collect and forward ‘ees works direct. 


JOSEPH BOULT Hon. 
D. P. THOMSON, M.D.} Secretaries. 


ORES of the CAVENDISH SOCIETY.— 


Gmelin’s Havdbook of Chemistry, 6 vols., comprising the 
whole of the luorganic 422 —Gmeliu’s Handbook of 


mistry, V 3 tthe ist vol of together with 
Atlas and — Bischuft'’s Elements of Chemical sod Phy- 
sical Geology, Vols. 1 and ry of Cavendish— Life of 
Lae ‘s Chemical Method, ? 
he orks may be obtai affixed, of F. 


The abeve bet the prices 
M. Haaatson, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall Mall, 8. W. 


Seay DEVON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 
A limited number of BOARD- 
RECRIVED at this Terms 
Forty per Annum. T re at present 


all pat in- 
to the Principal, Aarave B. LC.P., 
F.R.G 8., Regent Park, Heavitree, Exeter. 


Q yes: ‘S COLLEGE, LONDON, 67 and 68, 


Harley-street, ANNU MEETIN the 
BN” of the College will be rik on TUESDAY, the 29th 
The LORD BISHOP of N, 


he Chair.—Tickets may be had on appli- 
E. H. PLUMPTRE, M.A., Dean. 


ELLESLEY HOUSE.—An Officer, assisted 

by a resident of great experience and success 

in Tuition PREPAR ES ciently the sons of NOBLEMEN 


Wellesley Hoss is situa beautiful Park, seven miles 

a ter to ORREST, , care rton 

Adve 4 by letter vntraetors, 3, Upper Wellington-street, Strand, 


Visitor of the ta 
cation at the 


CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, 

Senior Scholar of bis College, would be alad to read, during 
resent a. Vacation, with a Young Gentleman preparing 

ty. A Family resid the Country would be 
Address Wilsher’s Library, Portedown-terrace, 


EDUCATIONAL HOME.—A 
Lady, for many years successfully eng»ged in the Instruc- 

tien of « eutlemen's wishes to receive TWO ad- 
ditional PUPI Ls in her Family, to whom she offers a must liberal 
system of Education, combined with sound religious training and 
the domestic comforts of asuperior Home Terms, ~~ ex- 
cellent Professors of Music, Drawing, and a 
perannpum. The hizhest references offered LA. with 
real pame, 4 Veuitas, Lovegrove'’s Library, Mutoom b-street, Bel- 
grave-square 


CHOLASTIC.—The Profession can have, ieee 
THE WEEKLY SCHOOL AGENCY — att 

dom Educational Kepository, 471, Oxferd-street 

W.C. Messrs. Wrampeffect all School Agency 

barely remunerative 


EDICAL. —A Gentleman in general Practice, 
im one of the Home Counties, with extensive Public 
has VACANCIES for one or Sonsef Gentle 
menas PUPILS. The Advertiser can offer unusual advan 
for the acquisition of a thurough Theoretical end Practical K now- 
ledge of the Profession and its collateral Sciences —Address 
Ce.isus, Mesars. Buteley & Watts, Cripplegate, London, E C. 


MARRIED SURGEON, in first-class Prac- 
tice, residing in one of the most beantiful inland Wateri 
laces, is desirous of receiving into his housea LADY, or TWO 
DIES, ora Lady and who might wish to 


med 
received ; and arrangements might be avy for carriage exercise. 
highest mem the Profession.—Address 


J. W.,%4, Montagu-square, 


YiimM 


WELL COLLEGE, near EPSOM, SURREY. 


The Lord Bishop of OX Fu) 

The Lord Bishop of LICH PrELD. 

The Lord Bishop of LINCULN. 
Principal—W. KNIGHTON, LL.D., M.R.A.&S., &e. 

Efficient preparation for the Universit 
the Enelish and Indian Civil Serviee 
mercial life, will be fuund in Ewell Coll 

situat is one of salubr rity; athletic are 

systematic imperative on all. reach 
ie bly rman is taught by a resident 
rofessur. 

Schovol Department, 60 Guineas 
partment, 7v to 100. No For 
address the ‘Principal 

RTIFICATION, MILITARY DRAWING 
and LANDSCAPE PAINTING. —Mr. FAHEY (whose 
Pupils have taken the h -_ Honours at the Military Colleges of 


tim d 
Brompton, 8 terms Drayton. grove, Old 


UPERIOR EDUCATION.—In a first-class 
Establishment for YOUNG LA within fire 
miles south of London, there will be VACANCIES after Mid- 
summer. The comforts of a axe offered combined 
with a sound English Education, which is comatel on under the 
immediate superintendence of the Principals. Every attention is 
paid to the religious and moral wontatng of the Pupils, and habits 
of usefulness are inculeated, Professors of talent attend for Lan- 
guages and Accomplishments 
resident Goveruesses. 


co 
test libe rality. _Heferences ai ven to A. parents upils.— 

Mears yi 16, LRA, "Covent: 


T° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.—A 
and BUIL residing in tne 
desirous of taking few PUPILS into his to 


Practical Architecture and Constructive 
particulars address A.B.L , 14, Euston-road, N.W. 


OUTH OF FRANCE.—A M.A. of St. John’s 


annum. Coll De- 
Report, 


the South of Prauce to form a 
READING pans. to spend the Vacation in the 
—App ehu Hatte 17, Place 
ugh Nicholson, 6, 


Basses te the Rev. 
Birand WAC 


ERMAN, FRENCH, DUTCH.—Dr. 


Tutor 


‘Address Christian Association, 1 
UCATION IN GERMANY. — Bonn. on- 
T -RHINE. —Avuglo-German ment for Yo 
Principel, HERR THOMAS, has so 
y 


ANCLES, and purposes to be in pate es in July. He 
coe then to extisfy Parents desiring con ference. 
Pupils can accompany Herr Thomas on his 

Address ee Thomas, Coblenzer Strasse, 
Delae Poreign B oksellers, 37, Soho-square, 


A CARD. 


D" CULVERWELL has REMOVED from 
te 3, GREAT STREET, 
reet, Londun, where all Letters are beaddressed, 


— FAMILY would be glad to 
take one INMATE, INVALID, or 

cory pleasantly situated, quiet bes and every lors, U 
holsterer, 3, Victoria-place, New Brompton, 5. 5. W. 
of LADIES. — 


HYSICAL TRAINING 
CLASSES will be Soqmet io Dr. Reth’s Institution at 16a, 
Old Cavenudish-street, W., particulars can be 
Miss Paterson. 


18S AUGUSTA MANNING to in- 
Public that she continues to give 
INSTRUCTION in 


her Frien 
G and the PIANOFORTE.— 
cation fer terms to be her residence, 43, 
terrace, Hyde Park. 


INVALIDS.—A Lowpon 
RECEIVES ONE INMATE, Lady or Gentleman. He is 
married, without family, in high-class practice, and has a hand- 
some residence (W.) newly furnished. Terms from 9001. per annum. 
—Apply to Messrs rs & Co. Professional dou. ¢ 6, Grays 
Inn-place, Gray's 


AKE WINDERMERE HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT, WESTMORELAND. 
Proprietor—E. L. HUDSON, M.R.C.8. 


| | ,Prospectuses may may be had on app to the 
ouse 
Conducted by Dr. TUKE, Eis 
Lecturer on Insanity at the 2s Behoo! of ; _ 


Visiting Med at Officer to the York 


This Institution, for the Medical 
of Ladies affected with Mental Da 
residence of Dr. TUKE aod his Family 


edical supervision. 


ments of 
‘Apply to Dr. Tums, 


Patrons and Referees. 
xhibditions in London are uested to give the requisite autho- 
rity to the oaoden may be 
instructed 
al 
3 
0 emistry, vols. 7 &, the first two vols. of the Urganic x 
5 214.—Gmelia’s Handbook of Chemistry, Vuls. 9 and 10, 
; 
5 ing in 
; Pau, 
dem 
Késrzr, 
o Thee, ° (Prayer, Mosé in Egitte), Rossini—Triv 
y Dry ace, er with the Crysta 
Palace Wind Band, and the full Bands of the Grenadier and _ 
Societies), the 
P 
ments of the Establishment, will, it is believed 
A re series of the Great Foun‘ains stant _advantesss of privacy, domestic 
. conclusion of the performance, viz. Sha y - 
tary Bands and Crystal Palace Wind rovided for the pursuft Ja er 
ounds until dusk.— Programmes may uding carriage and ee 
ad on application. N S/ a 
> 
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PRESS FUND.—The IN- 
AUGUKAL ae for the Enrolment of Members, 
TURDA , June 26, at Two o'clock, at the 
Reales of the Fund. revised by 
‘ ttee vinted at une 
the Committ for the e adoption of the eurolled Members. 


The subscri to the Fund is One Guinea per annum, payable 
in advance. fee, 58. 
of ENGLAND. — 
Faz! in seareh of 


8 y an pre 
Military Colleses, 


guaranteed. ta 


A Prvuspectus will be f 
the Principal, Lime House, Eythorne, Sandwich, K 


A GENTLEMAN, with distinguished talents as 
a scientific MODELLER in Wax, Plaster, Clay, Gutta 
Percha, Papier Maché, &., is OPEN to be ENGAGED upon any 
rated for his colou raw rom 
paintings, &c. &c.—Address W. W., 7, 


UARANTEED PICTURES by LIVING 
ARTISTS for SALE, at pg lee prices, at MORBY’S 
ure-Frame Manufactory, 63, Bishopagate-street Within. 
ippingil Ladell, Leslie, Bea 
G. Cole E. Hayes. 8! ollingw Bennett, 
bsolon, H Meadows, 


J orlor, J. W. —_e Armfi 
ford, Waiuewright, Bromley, Soper, 


iamson, Bates, ankes rn 
Lookiog g-clesses, and Fram and 


OVEL and BEAUTIFUL WORKS of ART. 


Process, ornaments in Frames or 
brary, &c. A series of Battles, 
Seriptaral, and Emblematical Pieces from the Works of the first 


Masters, just completed, at a expense, are NOW ON VIEW, 
at 391, Strand,—where the nobility, gentry, and lovers or the Fine 
lily invited to inspect t cm 

The attention of archi first-class is especially 
invited, these works being peculiarly stieible "x insertion in 
Pannels, Furniture, &c. hile their extremely moderate price 
Tepders availa extensive adoption for Pp 

arious Specimens, Price, and all culars, can 


be obtained 
on application at the Electro- Bronze lery, No. 391, Strand (four 
H. CHALON, Secretary. 


EMOVAL.—Mons. LOUIS PHILIPPE F, 
DE PORQUET, Author of ‘ Le Trésor,’ and of seventy other 
works, KEMO ED to No. 14, TAVISTOCK- STREET. COVENT- 
early application from Governesses and 

lsin want of Governesses, 


honoured with the inbest 
ng 
enables 


ect connected with Educati T 8 0 best schools, 
and on the may be had on applica- 
on. 


@@ No Connexion with any other house in the street assuming 
the same name. 


OMPETENT PHOTOGRAPHERS sent out 
with AR ATES for the day, at an exceeding 
* from the London School of Photography, Myddelton 


AMILY PORTRAITS.—Reduced in price 
Coloured, V. , and of large size, 
at the School of Ph otography, yddelton N. 
Smaller Portraits from 
** Family Registers” 


SERIES of PORTRAITS of EMIN ENT 
BRITISH rey Gentle- 


amopgst the most im 
branch of science. The 
Ro kson Stanfield, R.A. 
A. Elmore, R.A. W. P. Frith, R.A. 
us ohn P, 
E. W. Cope, R.A. R. Ansdell ; and 
R.A. Ward, R.A. 


They are mounted on large paper, and published in a Portfolio, 
price Pen Guineas complete; or separate Po reraite Sle each. Siss 


Lloyd Brothers & Co. 96, Gracechurch-street, London. 


AVE YOU SEEN REEVES’S MICRO. 
SCOPIC PHOTOGRAPHB, from Life, of Lieut -Gen. Sir 
Palm and the Rev. Dr. 


Colin Campbell, Lo: erston, Livingstone? 
equal te the un y the greatest curi cuted the 
ever execu 
other high teresting subjects, to be had all Opticians, and 
wholesale of WEST, 41 "Strand. 


LADIES. -—WANTED, a few ble, 
ve WOMEN, to CANVASS in Town and Count 
behalf of a first-class Publication. Parties residing in the dif. 
owns throughout the kingdom will be pre for the 
As this isa bonf fide advertisement, it is req 
those Ladies only wil] answer it who sam Secemenana os suitable 
paren, ay who are themselves fit fitted for the work.—Address A. 
essra. Piper, Stephenson & Spence, 


ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, 


cal, Corporate, Official, and Private Seals, Dies, 
Stamps, and Diploma Pilates, in Mediaeval and Modern St les ; 
Arms for ; Sketch, 2s. 6d., in colour, 5s., painted on olen | 
Zila, on Seals or 8a. on and Heraldic 
oat executed in correct style. Solid 9 18 carat, Hall-marked, 
or Bloodstone King. ved Crest,twoguineas. Lever Press 


engra 
Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated price list, post free.—T. 
G ver and Heraldic Artist (wt (who has received the 
High Holborn, W.C. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY COMPANY 
of CANADA — The Shareholders are hereby informed that 
Interest, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum on the Consajidated 
Stock of the Company for the Halt Year ending 30th of J une, 
be paid as in Javuary inst, in the 7 per cent. Debentures of the 
Selusaae, having fifteen years to run from the lst October, 1857. 
In case the Interest due to any Shareholder shall be less than 
1001 , a Scrip Certificate for amount will be 
interest payable half yeariv, at the same rate as the Debentures. 
These Debentures and Certificates will be forwarded to each 
ron the 6th of July, 1564 
y, on to the undersigned of a sufficient 
number of Certificates (whether y shall have been issued in 
January last or on the sth ovenians! to represent 1001, a 7 per 
ome. —e Company for that amount will be given in 
exe 
To ‘obraln the Interest for the half year, ending the 30th instant, 
due on oe pesentase Certificates dated the 15th of January 1858, 
ae aan at this Office on and after the 16th proximo, 
after three clear days they will be returned with a warrant for 


the In 
The Tran Tra sche Books of the Company will be closed from Thurs- 
day, the lst es July, to Thursday, the 15th, both days inclu- 


sive, for the ‘making up the Books, to carry out the 
shove 


By order of the Board of 


EY 
Old Broad-street, C. P. RONEY, 
18th, 1858. Secretary. 


RAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


the 15th proxima They 
three clear days, with a Warrant for the 


Notice is hereb ain that an Instalment of 901 on each of 


wi be due ana yable July. 1858. 
cates, with the amount, must be presented at *_. # 
of the Company as above. 

Six per cent. Interest will be charged on all such instalments not 
Sate, co as they remain io arrear. 
terest will be payable on the i Sam Aa paid. Interest 
at the rate se Opes anmt, pet annum will be paid on all sums re- 

ceived in advance 
Holders have the option of paying s amount in advance ; and 
thes full, of at once Debenture Bonds with 


By order of the Board of Directors 


21, Old Broad-street, London, E.C ©. P. RONEY 
June 18th, 1858. Secretary 


EXHIBITORS and LECTUR 
BE SOLD, a large and important PICTURE 24 feet t by 16, 


highly of 
D Deg an 
of 


a well-wri and entertai 
about an hour and a in its 
command of from 


has not the im te 
Se of Messrs. Luovp Baormens & Co. 96, Gracechurch- 
ondon. 


OVEMENT-CURE ESTABLISHMENTS 

in LONDON and BRIGHTON, under 
of Dr. RUTH.—For particulars address to 16 a, Old Cavendish- 
street, London, W.; or 21, Gloucester-p —Dr. Roth 
Works on the Movement-Cure Bolentific be 
obtai Paternoster-row ; 


at & Sons, 5 all 
M. f fine Autograph 

The Empress Eugenie and Ladies of her Court, 
after Winterhalter, by Noel, beautifully coloured, 864, (published 


Destruction of Jerusalem by the Romans under 


Cc h b 
(published at Four Guineas). ig 


BY J. M. W. TURNER. 
PUBLISHED AT 
638. £1 15 
428. cooe 
638. 1 
2le. 0 


Wreck of the M 
Ehrenbreitstein ( 


e destroyed) .. 
at | Prince of Orange landing at Torbey ’ 
BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, B.A. 


— 


” 


Humane 

Society os 

The Retriever—Companion of 
The Pair, small size 


beaut 
wince Gate es 
Distinguished Member ne 


q 
RRR 


Ret a 


— 
Return fro m the ‘Warren ee ee 
The Pete—Child feeding Fawn * ** 
My Horse and Dog, the pair 0 a 
The proof before letters .. oe 
High and Low Life, the pair 2s ee 
Jack in Om Torrent— Death of the Stag .. 


81 Bloodhound, artist 
Alp ve Gua 6d. 
Cov Hac 6d. **e 10 
The Drive Bete wee? 
Highland Shepherd’ Home" 10 
Random Shot, ** 12 
18 

supplied ually 


| 


unequall 
M 


INBURGH REVIEW, No. 


JULY ADVERTISEMENTS intended 
are requested to forwarded to the Publishers im {or insertion 


seem Longman & Co. 39, Paternoster-row 


QUARTERLY REVIEW; No. 
TS forthcoming Nomber mug 


the 8th, and 
, Albemarie-street, L , Jane 16, 1858. 


‘THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW... 
SO intended Pir in, Be No 
by the 25th instant. 


London : Jackson & Walford, 18,8t. Paul's Churchyard. 


in WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— 

TISEMENTS intended for N 

25th inst.; BLLLS, &. by the 


Joun Caarmax, 8, King William-street, Strand 
ATIONAL REVIEW, No. 
intended for insertion in the 
Number to the Publishers by 


uested to be forwarded 
BILLS ont PROSPECTUSRS by the 26th 
Chapman & Hall, 193, Piceadilly. 


(THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE.—Ap. 
vell Reeve, 5 Covent garden, 


E STEREOSCOPE.—Subscribers of 2ly, 
per annum to SAU NDERS’S 
F108 of STEREOSCOPIC SLIDES, 26, P 
oors from the Mansion borrow 


Sides and exchange them 
upon the plan of a Circulating Lib 
hange 


rary. Subscribers ag 

es or six ps. 

on ent Hew Wor constantly added 


UNITED LIBRARTES.—BOOTH'S, 
Regent street, London, 


W., next the Institution. 
as published. 


Revue Germanique, Revue Suisse, &c. 
Catalogues, with terms for Families or Book Societies, 
on application. 


bscription, One Guinea Ann Country Subscriptions, 
Tes ted Femil Bubsoriptions, Five Gaines 


307, Regent-street, London, W. 
HEAP BOOKS.— New and Po 
—Bronté’s 
land—Lake 


N T 
& bal & being 
at the United Literacies. 
CHURTON’S, and 
t-street, London, W 
with Prices, sent on 


3-sheet classified CATALOGUE of Cheap 
BOOKS and PRIN Gratis on to JOHN 8T 
SUN, Bookseller, 53, Lamb's 


CATALOGUE of BOO chiefl 

ON SALE by FRANCIS MACFHERSOR, 
STREET, OXFORD, will be forwarded on 
postage stamp. 


ECOND- HAND BOOKS.—Now ready, 
, a CATALOGUE of BTANDARD aE 
D KS, iu ali Classes of Literature, 


&c. &c., many in 
Established 1 


ECOND-HAND or SCARCE BOOKS.—Per- 
sons in want of Xecond-hand or New BOOKS at reduced 
F. OAKEY, 10 Mr. Second 
ogue will be sent free to any address on pt of one stamp. 


EW AMERICAN BOOKS.—Im 


ND- 


D of, or imm 

tion. Lists requested, and any Wok 
not in stock will be ebtained six weeks of order. 

Just fied di 

6d. pont free The AMERICAN or in 
Guide to American Literature, giving the full title, size, 
in Subjects and 
uthors 


REFRACTING SPAR.—Mr. 
TENNANT, GEOLOGIST, 149, STRAND, bas has just received 
prem. 5 Iceland some un large an fine specimens of this in- 
Mineralogy, and Geology.” He also gives. Practionl Instruction 
and Mineralogy. 

EONARD & 

LE ROOMS, TREMONT-R , BOSTO 

the and Sele of which mich they 

facilities, and will 


©0. Beston, U.5. 


> 


| &¢ 


mil 
: 
Pref 
the 
and after the lst proximo. The preference Bond Certificates must 
returned after 
— Alto-Rilievos in Co Bronzed, and in Gold and Silver 
It was painted expressly for 
ces. With the Painting 
Lecture, which takes 
0 one need apply who 
five been 
An extensive 
Mons. F. de P. to assist persons -_ information on - 
H 
once c 
lence as examples of Photographic art LTT 
of th 
Mr. Packe’s Pony and Spaniels sous 
Shoe 
H The 
eee 
on: Sampson , Sor » igate-Dill, 
ba 
“ 
—— 
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Sales. by Auction 


ONDAY EVENING NE NEXT, June 21 by SOUTH- 
& BARR Pleet street, the whole 
of the REMAININ of that 


ROBERTS HOLY LAND, the. Library 
Edition, 250 Plates, © vols. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


On On TUESDAY E BVERING NEXT, June ices 6, by 


BD EDITION of that 


E PENNY CYCLOPADIA, with a new 
before published, bringing the 


the Extensive, Interesting, and Valuable 
formed by the late Rev. Dr. BLISS, hy a 


Library 
St. Mary's Hall, Oxford, extending over Sixteen Days. 


8.. LEIGH SOTEESY & 


A of Literary 
ne Arts, will SELL by AU by | rence 
at their H We 


the ouse, 3 
street, Strand, on MON DAY Tonadl and fifteen follow- 
ing days, at 1 precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the Extensive, 
Seen Valuable LIBRARY, formed by the late Kev. 
viewed tw ford of the Sale 

be wo prior ou morning 
May 2s. 6d. ; tn the Country cn of 


The The First Portion of the choice and valuable Collection 0 
H. WELLESLE 


by the Rev. H. 
ESSRS. 5. & JOHN 


WILKIN by 
r House, 3, W -street, trand, on T 
‘three fo ee foll lowing davs, at 1 isely, the 
COLLECTION of ENGRAVINGS, the the Rev. H. 
WELLESLSY, D.D., Prinei 


na ofas sertes of 
his School, described in the 14th and 15th vols. of —_ eintre- 
Graveur, competaing many unique aod rare escribed 
variations and specimens both to impres- 
the Sykes, and other 


gion and eonditian, selected from es, 


To be viewed three days before the Sale, 
place of Sale, and on the Continent : Ameterdam, of MM. 
cois Baffa et Pils, Kalverstraat ; Ham ~ Am her 
M. Rudofph Weigel ; Manheim, MM. 
Fontaine. Paris, M. Quai Voltaire ; and 

r. Rutter, 10, ue Louis le Grand ; Vienna, MM. Artaria et 


— Volumes of Modern Books. Four Days’ Sale. 
HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 


ew Kooms, the corner of Chaneers- 
lane, on MO DAY June 21, and Caves ee flowing ‘lowing days, a LARGE 
Quanrity of NEW BUOKS, prising Library of an 
tor, a Selection from a West-End Cases ames Library some 
Senprsing the of W oka Natura 
D povan’'s 
, with the 3 many Standard Editions of 
cational Works, &c. 
0 be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
Law Books and Office Furniture. 


. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his New Rooms, the corner of F leet-street an and Chaneery. 
on FRIDAY, June 25, at hal pase 128, the VALUABL 

re LIBRA KY of a Gentleman deceased ; comprising Run- 
to and Vic. 34 vols.—Law 


a Beries of the mmon Law. and Equity 
+ Purait ture consists of Book Shelves, JAbrary Tab 
Deed Boxes, useful 
To be viewed, an 


Seven Days’ Sale of we in General baoaiaen 
will SELL by AUCTION, 


py at half-past 12, 


A VERY LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS 
IN EVERY DEPARTMENT OF LITERATURE; 
many Valuable Ancient and Modern Books, from 


Groups, 
ent Meraing of Sale, and Cata- 


Plates, Woodcuts, Copper-plates, § 
. L. A. LEWIS will SELL ~ his House, 


late Mr PICKERINGS Tagnideent edi edition of WA ON ‘and 
LER, Edited 


ors, Dictionary 
Reflection, Maxims, Proverbs, &c., 18mo. with the 
Ditto, 8vo.—997 Beauty of Holiness, ‘ljustrated by 
Sacred W riti 18mo. 


with th S47 Songs of ths Boul, Soul, 
e y e 

derived from th of of Continen d 
Ly 19mo. with the Copyright and Stereotype slates 

of Shaks peare, deli ineated in 7 30 
from his Piays, 1@mo. with the yrieht tand Stereotype 191 

large paper—C bt 
a 


e 4,556 copies of Bom- 
Furioso, Midas, Beggars’ Upera, &c , a large 
of capital Woodeuts to man 


the 
T 


OTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD & Co., 
AUCTIONEERS and GENERAL COMMISSI 
and 65, TREMONT- STREET BOSTON, UNITED 
STATES, y solicit CONSIGNMENTS of Books, En- 
vings, Paintings, and Object 
bey pay attention to the Bale of such Consign 
insure for their English ds 


desired), and all cases. References : 
B. Cam tates Consul, Messrs. Willis & Sotheran, 

> Be Banks, Boston; Butler, Keith 
& Co. 


FP. A. BRODHEAD & OO. Boston, United States. 


This day is published, Svo. pp. 95, price le, sewed ; or 1s. 6d. cloth, 
N the CAUSES of IDIOCY: being the Sup- 
to a Report by Dr. 8. G. Howe and the oe 
the Governor of M tepaguae 
eee the oo tion of the Idiots ofthe Commonwealth. With an 


pen 
Edinburgh ; Marshall & Co. 
ac Stewart, burgh ; Simpkin, a 
betas of Terms 


T of constant Occur- 
rence in th e various Journals, Nes and Publications of 
the Da : ie which is added a Companio to all Maps of India. 
By HENRY DOWNES MILES, Author of* The War in China’ 
(in 1840), &e. 
London: John F. Shaw, 27, Southampton-row, and 45, Pater- 
row. 


Just published, price 1¢. 
ANGLO - INDIAN WORD: BOOK: 


Dedicated, by permission, to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Just published, price 7s. 6d. post free, 
E HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 


LAMBETH. JOHN TANSWELL, Esq. Ilastrated 
with numerous Mf and containing much valuable 


Prederick Pickton, Perry’s-place, 29, Oxford-street. 
This day, 8vo. with Maps, 10s. éd. 


PELOPONNESUS: Notes of Study and Travel. 
By Cul GEORGE CLARK, M-A., Fellow and 
Londen Parker & Son, West Strand. 


This day, the Second Volume, 8vo., 12s. 


RY OF ENGLAND DURING THE 
REIGN OF GEORGE THE THIRD, 
Lately published, th the Fine 
W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Price 1s., Indedition, 92 pages, with a Preface, 


Hew TO REDUCE POOR RATES; or, 
FREE PUBLIC RATE-SUPPORTED NEWS BROUMS 
versus TUTES. 
FEILDE, Esq. 
Cc. J. Skeet, 10, “King William-street, 


-street, Strand. 


Just published, feap. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 
HE PRACTICAL NATURALIST’S 
GUIDE, containing Instructions for Collecting, 
and P in all ments of Zool: et e 
B. DAVIES, t Conservator in Natural History 
Edinburgb. 


Ediaburgh: Maclachlan & Stewart. London: tinh 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


OPHTHALMOSCOPE: an on its 
in the Exploration of INTERNAL EYE D 
By JABEZ HvUGG, tant-5 


urgeon to the Royal W 
Ophthalmic Hospital, Ac. 
London : John Charebill, New Burtington- -street, 


A NEW AMUSEMENT FOR quetim: 
Just published, complete in 1 thick vol. ona 4to. with numerous 
Dgravings, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


richly-coloured E 
E BUTTERFLY VIVARIUM: or, Insect 


Home. Being an Account of a new Method of observing 
ee of ome of scription of the our 
ion 
Habits and Inetinete of the Insects of the various 
to; with for the Successful Stud by 
means of an Iusect oe. By H. NOE UMPH “4 


and * &c. &e. 
William Lay, Ting W William-street, Strand. 
Just published, 3s. 12mo. cloth, 


N and WINCHESTER ELECTION 


Late Fellow of King’s 


E. P. Williams, Bride-cou 


A KEY is also published, to be had of 
HOW TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC. 
This day, feap. Svo. 4a. 6d. post free, 
ART of EXTEMPORE SPEAKING: 
Re Ba the Senate, and the Bar. 
And P 


UTAIN, Vicar-General, 
at the Sorbonne, &c. 


__lendon : Regent-street. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price lée. 
EMENTS of POLITICAL 


ECO. 
on the Doctrine o ANG 

MENKY MACLEOD, Esq. 


Political Economy that has emanated from press in 
days.—-Morning Herald. 


Also, by the same Author, 2 vols. royal 8vo. price 30s. 


(THE THEORY and PRACTICE of BANK- 
ered ths of or der 


ofa Wea ealth of Nat 


Just published, 3nd edition, demy 8va. price 
AX ESSAY on HERALDRY. By Jacos 
FRBSERICE ¥. MOGG, Member of the British Archzolo- 
wes R. Hardwicke Piceadi 
Just published, feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth, 


REACHERS and PREACHING. B the 
Rev. CHRISTMAS, MA, F.RS 

The End and 0 f Preaching — Mtnisterial Qualifications— 

neteenth Ceutury— Extem- 


ing from 


MEMORIALS of the CASE and 
CONDUCT of TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN, 


compiled permissu ti Socio 
from," "the College and r authentic authorities 
Venerable ARTHUK B. ROWAN, D.D., ~~ 


ublia Hodges, 
& Co. 104, Grafton-street. London: 
With 365 Engravings by the Brothers Dalziel, cloth gilt, price 5e. 


E BOY’S BOOK of INDUSTRIAL IN- 


PORMATION gives a clear and brief Description 
Materials and Manufacture of Things in Every-day Use. oo 


Ward & Lock, 158, Pleet-street. 


E FINANCIAL REFORMER, & new 


Periodical, devoted to the 


arshall & Co. Individual orders attended 
to by Messrs. Mann Nephews, 39, Ly P. 8. King, Parlia- 
ment-street; and all ee and Newsvenders in the king- 
dom. Liverpool : H.@G Castile-street. 


Now ready, 4ta price 24a. 


EMAINS ofa very ANCIENT RECENSION 
of the FOUR im SY RLAC C, hitherto un upkno wa in 


minster. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


Mr. MURRAY’S 
HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. 


The following are now ready -— 
HANDBOOK of TRAVEL TALK.— 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN. 3s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK for NORTH GERMANY. 


— HOot- 
LAND, BELGIUM, 4 e 
LARD, "RUSSIA, and the RHINE to SWIT 


HANDBOOK for SOUTH GERMANY.—The 

4) 

SEA, Maps. 10s. 


HANDBOOK for SWITZ 
ALPS of SAVOY and PIEDMONT. Maps. 9. 


HANDBOOK for 


HANDBOOK re SPAIN. — 
DBOOK for PORTUGAL.—Liszor, &e. 
BOOK for CENTRAL ITALY.—Sovurn 
TUSCANY andthe PAPAL STATES. Map. 72 
HANDBOOK for ROME and its ENVIRONS. 


.— The 


Maps. 7s. 
HANDBOOK for NORTH ITALY. — Sar- 
PIACENZA. MOD DENA TUSCANY, far as 


HANDBOOK for ‘SOUTH ITALY.—The Two 
SICLLIES, NAPLES. POMPEII, HERCULANEUM, 


HANDBOOK of PAINTING. —The ITaLian 
SCHOOLS. Woodeuts 


HANDBOOK for EGYPT. —The N 
ANDBIA, CAIRO, THEBES, and the OV 


HANDBOOK GREECE. — The Iontan 
ISLANDS, ALBANIA, THESSALY, and MACEDONIA. 
TURKEY 

and ASIA Maps. Wa 


HANDBOOK for DENMARK.—Norway and 
SWEDEN. Mapa 12s. 


HANDBOOK for RUSSIA. — Frytayp, &c. 
ap. 

BARDSOCE for DEVON and CORNWALL. 
HANDBOOK for _WILTS, DORSET, and 


SOMERSET. Maps. 6¢. 


HANDBOOK of MODERN LONDON, Map. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 


ALEX- . 
D ROUTE 


: 
1 William Lay, King William-street, Strand. 
Work up to the present day. Now ready in bevelled 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
| 
F 
A 
)=6FRANCE. — Normanpy 
Hi 36 vols.—a good Selection of Modern | BRITTANY, the FRENCE DAUPHINE PRO. 
Offic rs, 
| 
vate 
Catalogues are preparing. Beh 
Stereoscopic Sale. 
M® J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUC- 
TION, at his Great Room, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, 
on MONDAY, June 31, at haif-past 12 precisely, about 5,000 cammeeienge 
ILE 
N 
vo + Want D ~ mpr t 
lates, t, outs, and Copper - plates — 
to Urmerod’s Hi of Chesh 
Howard's ons on Colour, woodcuts, and casts to Dusty ® Life 
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This day, 23rd edition, with Woodcuts, ls 


Oi en ES of the HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
In the press, 8vo. 


GTUDIES and ILLUSTRATIONS of the 
“GREAT REBELLION.” By LANGTON BSAN- 
FORD, of Lineotn’ « Ino, Barrister-at- 
London : Jobn W. Parker & Son, West Strand, 
This day is published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
Kx ORIENTE: SONNETS on the INDIAN 
REBELLION. 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
This day, in One Volume, post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


E CONFESSIONS of a CATHOLIC 
PRIEST. 


Contents. 
1. My Youth. 7. Mathilde, 
2 The 8 The Struggle. 
3% The Diet. % The Voyage 
4. The War. My Return. 
5. The Flight. | 11. Iliness. 
6. Paris. 12. The Great Question. 
Chapter. By the Editor. 


London: John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 


Now ready, 
Complete in TwaLvz VoLumsEs, price 6/. 6s. cloth, 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTER-COMMUNICATION FOR 


LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ANTIQUARIES, 


NoTEs AND QUERIES was established for the 
Parrose of f furnishing to all lovers of Literature a COMMON- 
CE BOOK, in which they might,on the one hand, record 
for their own use and the use of others those minute ’—those 
elucidations of a doubtful phrase,or disputed passage,—those 
ill tions of an obsolete custom—those scattered biographical 
anecdotes, or unrecorded dates,— which all who read occasionall 
stumble upon ; —aud, on the other, of supplying a @ 
— they might address those Queries, by which the best in- 
‘ormed are sumetimes arrested in the ‘midst of their labours, in 
adh of receiving solutions of them from some of their brethren. 


Now READY, price 5s. cloth, 
GENERAL INDEX 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Pirst Series, Vols. I. to XII. 


“It was not —¢ smallest 


— ve volumes has just been pu ublished, which contains between 
and 40.000 references. he utility of such a volume, not 
to men of letters, but ° well-informed readers generally, is 


selves paw mA out the best sources of in upon their respec- 
tive pmsocte, "— The Times, J une 28, 1856. 
re we have a wonderful whet to the First Series of NOTES 
AND QU Ex lEs, exciting the a apogee of of those who do not yet 
it, and forming that kind of necessa pees mpaniment to 
t which must be ppeseres by those whodo. If the Index to one 
volume of NUTES AND QUERIES be a marvel, twelve times 
more marvellous should be the Index to Vo.is. I. to XII, Itis 
not p at, however. Brevity has been studied. No main 
n left unindexed, but minute details have . 
the very necessity of the case, over. There aso enit 
about seventeen thousand entries in the Index. Each entry has 
sometimes, siorensa’ a dozen ee and the nature of the 


b Practi in 
NOTES AND QUEKIES ase work is doubled to all 


4 matter 
in the First and comp leted Series of NOTES A! ND’ OUL. RIES is 
a@ great boon to the literary student. ech half-yearly Volume 

had its own Inde ut a search through a dozen se 
lists is au affair of ume ond trouble. The pocsen resent complete ndex 
is not formed by a mere throwing together of the su pencinate 
ones, but isa new and extended and well-arranged table of con- 
tents. Having already had occasion to refer to it on various 


ve 
eto Mr. Yeuwell, the compiler, for the manner in which he has 
pmo istask. The Index is oneseten | but ip the general 
alphabet are instases the following classified headings :—Anony- 
mous W orks— Books, Notices of New—Coins— Documents inedited 
—Epigrams— Epitaphs— Folk-lore—Inscriptions—J 
— Prover otations—Reprints suggested— 


hs — Popiana 
Senge and Ballads. Ezaminer, July 36. 


Beit & Datpy, 186, Fleet-street ; 


Just published, post Svo. cloth, price 12s. 6d. 


N MINERAL WATERS: their Physical 
Mineral Waters of Great ritain tinent, t, and Direc 
tions for their pb 
ovdeuts. By R. GLOVER, ated by pperplates and 
Royal College of Phys 


In the press, 
OPICS for INDIAN STATESMEN. 
Author of Rebellion in India” 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 


GERMAN POETS, 

Just published, square 8vo. cloth, 6¢, 
sol POETRY of GERMANY: Selections 
"with the nal Text on the op site LPRED 

e in xt on the o 

BASKEKV oth, 68. ; stitched, Se, 6d, 

don ; aud 20, South Edinburg 


LINDLEY'S Y.—New Baten, with 102 Illustrations, 
pri 


vo. cloth, 


BoTAN Physiologica 
tic, and Descriptive. By JOHN LINDLEY, ‘oe — 


mewaed Law (Successor to Robert Baldwin), 16, Essex-street, 


BRITISH BOTANY.—Just published, with new Plates, f 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


ITHERING’S BRITISH PLANTS: a 
Po Complete of all the Flowering 
Plants and reat Bri itain and Ireland. Tenth edition, 
revised by W.. MACGILLIVRAY. LL.D. 


Bewsst Law (Successor to Robert Baldwin), 16, Essex-street, 


SCHOOL PRIZES AND PRESENTS. New Illustrated 
Editions. 


a MILITARY BIOGRAPHY ; com- 
risin ular and Complete Lives of the greatest Com- 
mondera. With filastretions New edit. 18mo. cloth, 4s. ; mor. 7a 


BRITION NAVAL BIOGRAPHY; com- 
wae pular and Complete Lives of the most famous Sailors. 
ith a 4th edit. 18mo. cloth, 4a. ; morocco, 74, 


BURNS.—The COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS of ROBERT BUKNS. With Notes and ay 
CURRIE, M.D. New edition, with Illustrations. 


cloth, 38. ; morocco, 
COWPER.—The POETICAL WORKS of 
COWPER. With L ite, by the Rev. H. STEBBING, 


D. New edition, 18mo. cloth, 2s. ; morocco, 5s. 


MILTON.—The POETICAL WORKS of 
JOHN MILTON. With Portrait after Cipriani, and Vignette. 
New edition. With Notes and Life by the Kev. T. ‘THOMPSON. 


18mo. cloth, 3¢.; mo rocco, 

POPE. —The POETICAL WORKS of 
ALEXANDER POPE. hes Memoir and Notes by the Rev. 
Foap. ov E ee, with Illustrations 

cap. clo 
r. edition is ithe best “thas has appeared in a single 
volume 


SHAKSPEARE. —The WISDOM and 
GENIUS of SHAKSPEARE piustentes in Three Thousand 
Classified Selections from his Works. Edited with Notes and 
Scriptural Keferences, by the Rev. THOMAS PRICE, M.A. 2nd 
very. bes d Nonconformist. 
** The very t ofthe kind existi 

“ Shakespeare cut out in little stars—w a its weight in gold to 

the Euglish reader,”— Tait's Magazine. 


THOMSON.—The SEASONS, and CASTLE 


OF INDOLENCE. B JAMES THOMSON. With Enpgravings, 
and Life. New 1smo. cloth, 24. ; morocco, 


Edward Law (Successor to Robert Baldwin), 16, Essex-street, 
Strand. 


TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS. 
Price 5d., stamped 6d. 


HE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE, 

(The HORTICULTURAL PART edited by PROF. LINDLEY, 

Of Saturday, June 12, contains Articles on 


Agricultural of England seedling, by W. 
Books noticed Holcus saccharatus, by J. Ker- 
Brown, oe ef Robert nan 
Cactus, hybri Horticultural Society 
Cae yn Exhibition | Horticultural Society, report of 
Cardiff Agricultural Meeting “ Tlanthus 
Chia rick Exhibie! Manure J. M 
swick Exhibition anures, 6 
Clianthus Dampie Goodif 
Como, gardens about Mespilus gran 
Dibble, Sigma’s owing machines, trial of 
bble, Hardy & Son's Orchid disease, by Rev. M. J 
Drainage, last century Berkeley 
air Paulovnia imperialis 
Education, gardeners’ Potato disea 
arm, Castle Acre Ked spider, lime and sulphur for 
Gardeners, edu of Rye seed 
ardening, amateu Tare ps, value of 
Hedge flowers, Devon Walnut trees 


TheGardeners’ChronicleandAgricultural 
Gazette contains, in additiontothe above, theCovent-garden, 
Mark-lane Smithfield, Newzate, and re- 
turns from the Potato ry Hay, Coal 
and Seed Markets, and a te Newspaper, - a pa 
—— ve the transactions ‘St 

n accordance with the wishes of Farm Mi and others 
interested in the Corn Trade, an Edition oy Se time for 


every Monday afte taini PF ull 
ten thfiel eld Markets of ote. tl he da Che 


And by order ofall Booksellers and Newsmen. 


GERMAN, FRENCH, and 
ITALIAN 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London; and 20, 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 


APEL’S GERMAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND IMPROVED 
EDITION. 

A SCHOOL GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 


LANGUAGE, according to Dr. er’s vie 
King Course of S by H. APE. German Master at 
vised, and embodying a New Method. 19mo. cl. te 


APEL'S GERMAN POETRY.—A Collection 
for the use of and F 


jeces se from Beventy’ ai different 
Authors, Bs By 19mo. cloth, 5e. 


BECKER and FRAEDERSDORFF'S GER. 
MAN GRAMMAR —A GRAMMAR of the GEKMAN 
LANGUAGE. By Dr. F. BECKER, Third Edition, care 


fully revised, an dapted to use of the English student, 
by Dr. J. W. ‘PRAED ORFF’. of the Taylor Institution, 
Uxford. 18mo. cluth, 5s. 


AHN’S PRACTICAL and EASY METHOD 


* Key to Ditto, 12mo. sewed, 8d. 


OLLENDORFF’S GERMAN METHOD. A 
New Translation (unabridged) by H.W. DULCKEN. 12mo. 
cloth, 1858, 5a. 6d. 


*.* Key to Ditto, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EASY GERMAN READINGS. 


NIEBUHR’S HEROENGESCHICHTEN 
alesof Greek Heroes. By B.G. NIEBUHR). The 

and a com HE coe ieee 


A. BUCH 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
(THE NEPHEW AS UNCLE. A Comedy. By SCHILLER) 
The German Text, with Explanatory Notes and a Vocabulary, 
by Dr. A. BUCHHEIM. 12mo. cloth, ia ed. 


BERNSTEIN’S GERMAN READER. Selec- 
tions from the i German Authors and Poetry, 
also containing Commercial Letters. By BERN: 
STEIN, of Berlin University, Professor Man- 
chester. Third Edition, 400 pages, 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


GOETHE'S FAUST (Part I.), with an Ana- 


cal Translation and Grammatical 
otes. By L. EB. PEITHN NN, LL.D. Second Edition, 
revised aud improved. 12mo. cloth, 3. 


MARIOTTI'’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, NEW AND 
IMPROVED EDITION. 

MARIOTTI’S ITALIAN GRAMMAR, Second 

Edition, revised, enlarged, and By GAL- 


LENGA, Italian’ Professor in Uni 


PROSATORI ITALIANI.—S of Ita- 


lian Prose Writers from the Thirteenth Century to the Present 
Time, preceded by a Selection of Easy Extracts. With Expla- 

EW WORK BY M. 


HISTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS 
FRANCAIS depuis lorigive de la Littérature ae 


jours, par ANT. ROCHE, Directeur de l'Educational Luasti 
tute de Londres. Tome lI. 8vo. 


cloth, 4a. 
(To be completed in two volumes.) 


ROCHE (ANT.), LES POETES ee 
recueil de morceaux choisis dans les meilleurs poétes, depuis 
Yorigive de la Littérature jusqu’A nos jours, avec une 
biographique et critique sur chaque poéte. 

tion. 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

ROY’S FRENCH and ENGLISH CONVER- 


SATION. A New System of F Conversation, otentet 
for Schools and “Belf-Instruction. D. ROY. 
Edition, revised and improved by F. HIN’ 12mo. ohn 3a. 


LORIN (F.), FRENCH READING yd PRO- 
NUNCIAT ON, with and without a Master; with Practical 
Exercises. 8vo. sewed, ls. 


VOLTAIRE.—HISTOIRE de CHARLES XII. 
Schools. By M BERTRAND. cloth boards, 2.64. 
WILLIAMS’S GERMAN and ENGLISH 


CONVERSATIONS, and ELEMENTARY PHRASES. 
Fourteenth enlarged Edition, cloth boards, 38. 6d. " 


** W. & N.’s SELECT CATALOGUE of 
ELEMENTARY GEKMAN, FRENCH, LATIN, 
BOUKS, may be had post free free in return for one one penny stam 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 


ORDER of any Newsvender. —  OPrsen for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, London. 


14, Henrietta-street, Covent- n; and 20, South 


BESE ke 


= 


SEES 


N° 
Po part of Dr. Johnson's eulogium on 
G at hedid not immediately know he 
at least knew where to find,’ for, assuredly, the next best thing 
to possessing information isto know where to meet withit. To 
oupply such a place was the object for which the weekly journal, 
N S AND QUERIES, was established. How many waifs 
and strays have been picked up in it—how many points of Eng- 
_ 7 — 


EF 
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~ ORIENTAL BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY 


BERNARD QUARITCH, 


15 and 16, Castle-street, Leicester-square, London. 


2 vol Vol. L ti. a a 314 
: r a vols, small svo. Vo xii. an 
Syria; matter compressed into a small 


, all the ‘Arabic with the Roman 
ers, cloth, lished at 15¢. 


"The same, 8vo. large paper, ‘hale 


morocco uncut, 2 
blication. A work of a kind has been long 
A valuable pu hat Quart 


convi t uaritch has ren- 
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FRIENDS at their OWN FIRESIDES. 
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TIME. 8vo. Vol. I. 14s, 
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The COUNTESS NNEVAL: 
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REVIEWS 


|. By F. Fenillet de 


Conches. (Paris, Michel Lévy Freres.) 
Linger Robert lived mostly a from the 
world in the studios of Rome and of Venice, or 
haunting the forests and sequestered villages of 
the Apennines ; never beginning a picture until 
he had arrived at some distinct and original 
conception more or less happy; employing 
consummate care in the selection of his types, 
but at length pictures of extra- 
ordinary ity an ty, evincing an 
ideal not Shae fend in painters who cultivate 

is line. 

belonged to the Classics by his severity 
of outline, and to the Romanticists by taki 
his subjects from contemporary life,—so that 
he was claimed by both. He was not satisfied 
with truth if it was ugly, or even normal,—he 
conceived that the function of the artist is not 
merely to imitate, but to create by selection 
and combination. But, on the other hand, 
what was the use of going to Plutarch or 
Winkelmann? The living Romans in the 
forests of the Apennines, with their picturesque 
costume, presented types of beauty and interest 
of action, arising from their primitive life and 
predatory habits, on which the modern artist 
could work as the ancient had done. The 
ancient Greek did not ee to Egypt or to 
Babylon, which he could not perfectly compre- 
hend or represent. Why, therefore, should not 
Art, the mirror of actual life, find abundant 
material in its own age ? 

Robert was a lyric and not an epic poet. 
The great events of political and military his- 
- which had been seized on by Guérin, Gros 
and Gérard, were beyond the of Robert. 
His power was in episodes of humble life, meta- 
physically coloured by the warm affections, or 
in the unsophisti joys of humanity. The 
sunshine gladness of earth and man in harvest 
and vintage,—the fisherman who leaves his 
wife and babes, uncertain if he will see them 

in,—the sa mountaineer softened to 
saigives awe b symbols of Catholic Chris- 
tianity, — or oung mother bereaved of 
home and husband, solacing herself with her 
child amid the devastations of an earthquake. 
There was no ambition or slapdash in Robert, 
—a single idea exquisitely rendered after many 
months of toil was the business of his life. But 
the songs of Burns and the melodies of Bellini 
were not more perfect, more compact, or more 
ena. is works were small in size and 

ited in number,—hence the high value set 
upon them since his death. Robert was the 
apprentice of David, but really the scholar of 
a Umbria and Florence. In pathos and 
condensed beauty no modern painter can be 
put before him. We are therefore under obli- 
gations to M. Feuillet de Conches for having 
produced an agreeable biography of this painter, 
with extracts from his correspondence, and a 
valuable list of his works, with their dates and 

tions. 

‘Louis-Léopold Robert was born on the 13th 
of May, 1794, in the Canton of Neufchatel, in 
Switzerland, his parents belonging to a colony 

ers established at Chaux-de-Fonds, 
which was then an insignificant village, but 
now, thanks to the development of Swiss in- 

try and ingenuity, is a wealthy, populous, 
and prosperous town. His nts, without 
being rich, were in comfortable circumstances, 


tolerably educated, and entertaining sentiments 
of warm affection for 


each other. t insanity 


appears to have been in the family, for two out 
of the three brothers committed suicide in the 
sequel. From early youth Léopold showed an 
instinctive disposition to imitative design. Books, 
paper, the walls of the house even, were covered 
with his rude sketches. When he was of age 
sufficient to take to an employment, he was put 
in a commercial house at Yverdun,—but Léo- 
pold was in despair, and the father clearly saw | 
that Art was his vocation. His first views with 
reference to this career were promoted by a 
connexion with the Girardet family of Locle, 
who from father to son kept a shop in that 
place, exercising with ingenuity a comprehensive 
circle of Art-industry, beingdraughtsmen, book- 
sellers, anac publishers, engravers, and 
adding thereto a humble drawing academy in 
their back shop. One of those Girardets, Abra- 
ham by ioe beenmne, as many of our readers 
know, one of the most celebrated engravers of 
France and Professor of Drawing at the tapestry 
manufacture of the Gobelins in Paris; yet 
ending badly after all, in consequence of a pro- 


nsity to drunkenness. The second brother, 


les Girardet, resided in Paris, and having 
= a visit to Locle, a to have been the 
tartist who ized the genius of Léo 


Robert, and proposed to take him with hi 

back to Paris and teach him the art of en- 
graving. To this the elder Robert consented,— 
and thus Robert got —— introduced to 
the studio of David, then in the full tide of 


Court favour, pecuni rity, and repu- 
tation as head of the National School, although 


no longer producing the pictures that showed 
the invention of his earlier years. And the 
success of David was, no doubt, — to his | 
constant habit of endeavouring to find out the 
constantly inculcated the maxim—“ Remember, 
that your object ought to be the development 
of yourselves, and not the mechanical imitation - 
of what I set before you.” | 

Robert became a favourite of David. He 
pursued with vigour studies in anatomy, in 
painting, and in engraving,—and had actually 
prepared in this last sphere of Art a production 
which he fully expected would enable him to 
carry off the prize of Rome. But just at this 

apoleon having caused the principality o 
Neufchatel to be given back to Prussia, Léopo 
was declared a foreigner, and struck off the list 
of candidates. The prize was gained by Joseph 
Coiny, who, Having seen Robert’s production, 
said to him, “it is very fortunate ape that 
your name has been expunged from the list of 
aspirants.” Gérard, with his usual generous 
amiability, interested himself in Léopold (for 
David was now exiled as a regicide), and 
exerted his influence with M. Lainé, the 
Minister of the Interior, but without success,— 
the exclusion of Robert was maintained, and 
the young artist thus lost the result of several 
and 

rt now gave up engraving. 

chert time im ths 
who continued the school of David, he quitted 
Paris for his native place. Probably, the coarse 
dash and facility of Gros was not to the taste 
of so severely fastidious an artist as Robert, who 


sighed after me om quintessent beauty, and 
subsequently would spend half a year on the har- 
monious disposition of a few 


s on a small 

a a few inches square. a contrast to 
ros, with his acres of canvas, his buckets of 
paint, and his battalions of perso ! Gros 
was a go “own Correspondent” from 
Napoleon’s battle-fields, and wonderful in his 


way. A few brief lyrics sufficed for the ambi- 
tion and the immortality of Robert ! | 


Léopold occupied himself in painting a 
number of s portraits on his A me to his 
native place, and among these works is his own 
as still piously preserved at Chaux-de- 

onds by his sister, Madame Huguenin Robert. 
But he got tired of Switzerland, and thro 
Baron Gérard tried to move Humboldt to 
to the Prussian Government for funds to go to 
Italy. He writes to Gérard -— 


Before entering upon his Italian career as a 
inter, we may mention that Léopold’s 
uctions in engraving consisted of the two trial 
prints, a Head of Frederick William the Third, 
after Gérard, and three or four other little pieces, 


one of which was a portrait of Madame David; 
but the publisher at the Restoration played ‘a 
trick, which reminds us of the head of illiam 


_the Third, as mentioned by the 


, be 
clapped on the shoulders of James the. second 
in a public-house sign after the Revolution of 
1688. Léopold Robert's engraving of Madame 
David selling slowly after the Restoration, the 

blisher nawely styled it in letters; Portrait of 
‘The Duchess of Orléans-Penthiévre,” —this 
simple expedient of a roguish publisher carried 
off a issue. 

Arrived at Rome, Robert was determined to 

nd no time in the ordinary routine of the 
classical student. He examined with care the 
Art and architecture of Rome, but he was deter- 
mined to strike out a new path for himself, and 
circumstances favoured him. There had just 
been a large condemnation of t 

icturesquely and picturesquely-armed 
rigands, who were, the terror of travellers in 

the years that succeeded to the Italian Resto- 
ration, and which since have formed the staple 
of so many tales, dramas, operas, and pictures. 
Long since all this has been stale. Every 
has seen the prints of Horace Vernet and 
gay of ‘Fra Diavolo’ 

t at that time Italian bri was virgin 
soil to the artist, and Léopeld Robert was the 
first man of eminence to break the ground. He 


ld | got permission from the Government and went 


daily to the prison of the Termini, sketching 
the brigands and their wives,—swarthy, mas- 
culine men and fine, black-eyed women, with 
their as brilliant dresses and itive 
arms. Robert bought a large stock of the latter, 
with which he always decorated his ts. 
One of these women was a model of sin 
beauty, and served for many artists after Ro 
repeatedly uced in the pictures o 
and on" She was a notle of Sonnino, and 
the true type of a brigand’s wife; her form and 
stature superb; the head crowned with fine 
hair; strong, and fearless. Robert's 
nt rapi ollowed. 
his suecess, did 
not the artists and 
society of Rome. His paintings were ad- 
mired for their beauty and originality, his 
intellect was carefully cultivated, his taste was 
refined, and his personal friendships were 
tender. But his exterior and address were sig- 
nally unprepossessing ; his stature was low and 
his countenance without distinction ; his head 
was big and stuck down between his shoulders, 
and his voice and manner produced the impres- 
sion of his being an awkward and timid man, 


His modesty was carried to excess,—he always 


bert, notwithstandi 
become 


775 
| 
: What a painful existence I have in perspective 
| if I am obliged to remain here, where the arts make 
| no sensation. How unfortunate it is for a pupil 
| after having had the good fortune to see master- 
| pieces, to profit by the counsels of the great living 
masters, and to have had some success, to find him- 
| self obliged to labour in a barren field. 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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took the last place, and played the humblest 

But when in intimacy he overcame this 
morbid timidity, the perspicuity of his thoughts 
and of his language and his sensibility produced 
combined respect and admiration. His cir- 
cumstances rapidly improved. The friends who 
had aided him in going to Rome were soon 
repaid,—and his brother Auréle, who had been 
brought up to watchmaking, was sent for to 
live with him, and also became an artist. 

The first of his pictures that made a great 
sensation and procured him a European repu- 
tation was the ‘Neapolitan Improvisatore,’ 

inted in 1822, and which, up to the Revo- 
ren of 1848, was one of the chief ornaments 
at Louis Philippe’s chateau of Neuilly, and 

rished in the destruction of that edifice by 
This picture was at first intended to 
represent “Corinne” improvising at Cape Mise- 
num, but he was dissatisfied with it, scraped out 
Corinne with a razor, and substituted for her 
the figure of the Neapolitan Improvisatore, 
which is well known by engravings. This work 
has all the elegance, freedom, and open-air 
elasticity of classic life,—the materials are of 
the earth earthy; but composition, expression, 
and general effect belong to the regions of high 
poetry. It was, indeed, by constant study of a 
great variety of types that Robert arrived at 
that region of beauty yet still within the limits 
of the probable. He made endless excursions 
to the Apennines, and he describes vividly in 
his letter the impressions of the people. 

The first of these studies was the celebrated 
* Moissonneurs,’ now in the Louvre, and one of 
his ablest and most popular performances. In 
this his genius comes out in full force. The 
details are all familiar, and belong to con- 
scientious genre painting as much as any merry- 
making of Teniers or rural scene of the Dutch- 
man of the 17th century, and yet a classic 

urity and elegance is shed by the light of 

bert’s genius over this group of Italian 
harvest home. The picture had the most 
brilliant success at the Paris Exhibition ; it was 
afterwards bought by Louis Philippe, and the 
government of that monarch not having the 
same scruples as to his nationality, he was 

tified by receiving the decoration of the 
gion of Honour from the hands of the King 
himself. 

It is interesting to find that Robert’s con- 
tact with the kindred genius of Ingres—who of 
all idolaters of the ideal, has been the most 
consistent and persevering of this and the 
last generation—brought out his opinion of 
Raphael.— 

Yes [says he] I admit that Raphael has created 
a prodigious number of admirable works, but 
Raphael is Raphael (that is to say, not nature, but 
- an artist, for these professors are always talking of 
the t masters and I always of nature). I can- 
. not believe that a man with so rich an imagination 
should have executed so many Madonnas so like 
each other, and I think most of these have been 
by other hands. Michel Angelo seems to have 
been the superior genius, since he did not tie him- 
self down to the caprices of those who ordered 

ictures of him. Raphael executes admirably what 
e proposes; but I should have preferred other 
compositions, like those of the ‘ Stanze,’ rather than 
repetitions of priests and monks with Christ and 
the Virgin. You compare In to Raphael; it 
seems to me that one might rather compare him to 
Leonardo da Vinci, who never wished assistance, 
and who, for this reason, has produced so few 
works, although he died very old. 


_ The year 1831 wasa brilliant one for Robert, 
for in that year the salon of Paris contained the 
‘Moissonneurs, the ‘ Pifferari beforea Madonna, 
and the ‘Neapolitan Mother weeping over the 
Ruins of her Dwelling ruined by an Earth- 


| the most perfect produced by the 


inter, is 
now in the collection of the e d’Aumale. 

This year Robert visited Paris, and was 
warmly received by the artists and the public. 
This was the year of triumph, and, as we have 
already stated, he received from the hands of 
the King the Cross of the Legion of Honour, 
and the ‘Moissonneurs’ was bought by the 
Civil List. Robert's first visit at Paris had 
been to his drawing-master, old Charles Girardet, 
and on receiving the decoration he again went 
to pay his first visit to him. I come, said he, 
to 4 bree homage of my crowns to the man 
who first put the pencil in my hands. The old 
man and his pupil embraced each other and 
wept. For the ‘ Moissonneurs’ were paid 8,000 
francs, or 320/. Some years ago this picture 
was valued at 40,000 francs, 1,600/. 

Robert now settled himself in Venice, in- 
tending to illustrate the indigenous life of this 
corner of the Adriatic as he had done the 
manners of the contadini and _ brigands of 
Rome, and the ‘lazzaroni of Naples. He 
saw little society at Venice:—his intimate 
companions were M, Odier, former pupil 


of Ingres, and son of the banker. He had 
a passion for ae was prone to medi- 
tation and tranquil labour y painted to- 


gether; and, in the evening, they had instruc- 
tive or amusing reading, such as Gil Blas, 
Barante’s ‘ Dukes of Burgundy,’ or Daru’s 
‘History of Venice,’ or La Bruyére. None 
of these young artists had any relish for the 
theatre. Pasta, although then in the decline 
of her powers, threw all Venice into enthu- 
siasm by her ‘ Norma’ and ‘Semiramide’; but 
the young artists were unmoved, and never set 
foot in the Fenice; and soon afterwards Robert 
fell into that deep melancholy which was ter- 
minated by suicide. Previously, while residing 
in e in with the Prin- 
cess rlotte Bonaparte. After the a 
ance of his first principal pictures, he had Som 
received in the best Roman society; and besides 
having much intercourse with Horace Vernet, 
then Director of the French Academy at Rome, 
whose daughter, subsequently Madame de La 
Roche, did the honours of his drawing-room, 
he had also seen a great deal of Madame Re- 
camier and M. Bunsen, the learned Minister of 
Prussia. Chateaubriand, sometime Minister of 
France at Rome, also occasionally received him. 
But the society to which Robert was attached 
was that of the Princess Charlotte Napoleon, 
daughter of Joseph, ex-King of Spain, and 
married to a cousin, the eldest son of Louis, 
ex-King of Holland, and, consequently, elder 
brother of the present Emperor of the French. 
This hopeless attachment to a married woman 
belonging to a family that had received the 
most extraordinary elevation in modern times 
embittered the life of Robert; and, although 
there was a predisposition to insanity in Robert, 
this unhappy attachment no doubt precipitated 
the catastrophe. The Princess Charlotte and 
her husband admired the talents and enjoyed 
the conversation of Robert, for when he pleased 
he could make people overlook the awkward- 
ness of his manners. They were probably not 
in the least aware of the ravages which the 
cruel God of Love had made in the heart of 
the artist, and yet there seems to be no doubt 
that this unhappy passion was what chiefly 
unhinged the mind of Robert. 
Robert’s last picture was a departure of 
Venetian for It re- 
resents the en with a large fisherman’s 
ark getting under sail; and the tender adieu 
is denoted by two women on the bank, one of 
whom lifts up her infant, which appeals to the 
parental fulines of the fisherman about to 


quake,’ This last, a beautiful work, and one of 
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was exhibited at first in Venice, and was visited 
by the Viceroy and by all the men of taste and 
artists, not only in Venice, but in the neigh- 
bouring towns of Padua and Treviso. It wags 
then sent to Paris, and much admired,—byt 
in the midst of the triumph of the picture 
came the news that Léopold Robert had com. 
mitted suicide. 

During all this time his mind had been in a 
sad state. This picture had cost him much 
labour. Never pleased with himself, he was 
always scraping out and painting in again; and, 
although to a sane mind there was every reason 
to be joyful in the possession of secure fame, 
popularity, and material gain, yet to Robert 
everything was black. His hopeless ion, 
his prospects as an artist, the terrors of falling 
short of himself, and the tortures of ap 
hended criticism, all combined to render Robert 
miserable—a state shared in by his affectionate 
friend and brother Auréle, who passed sl 
less nights during this mental crisis of his 
brother. At length, on the 15th of April, 1835, 
a young German painter took the two brothers 
to some Venetian ladies in order to see minia- 
tures. On their return, Leopold said to his 
brother that he ought to while it was 
still time, for the brother Auréle had often 
urged Léopold to take that step as a cure for 
his melancholy,—to which he always answered, 
“ Marie-toi toi-méme.” They dined at a res- 
taurant, and, in the evening, went to some 
German ladies, where they had some music. 
Léopold was very amiable, and conversed with 
gaiety,—and when they returned home th 
found the Journal des Débats, in which 
Delécluze announced the arrival at Paris of 
his last picture. The French Consul, M. de 
Sacy, had had the attention to send the Jour- 
nal to Léopold’s house. On the 8th of the 
following month, he received a letter from the 
Princess Charlotte, congratulating him on the 
success of his picture; but this letter he burned, 
saying that he was cured of his passion. The 
brother said, “If you do not suffer from the 
passion, it is from its consequences.” Next 
morning the brother went to the Pisani Palace, 
where they used to paint. Léopold had en- 
tered before him,—but Auréle found the door 
locked. He knocked and called, received no 
answer, but, making a violent effort, he burst 
open the door and found Léopold, with his face 
on the ground, in a pool of blood. He had 
cut his throat with a razor, which lay on a 
trunk. Medical aid was called, but it proved 
to be useless. 

His funeral took place without pomp, and 
his body, placed in a gondola, escorted by his 
brother, by his friends and the artists in Venice, 
was taken to the Island of St. Christopher, 
where a simple stone marks his grave, on which 
are engraven the words “A Léopold Robert, ses 
Amis et Compatriotes.” 


William the Conqueror : a Historical Romance. 
By General Sir Charles Napier, G.C.B. 
Posthumous Work. Lieut.-General Sir Wil- 
liam Napier, K.C.B., Editor. (Routledge 
& Co.) 


THE composition of this novel, as the Editor 
explains, preceded by some years the — 
tion of ‘ Harold,’ by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 
The original title was ‘ Harold, and the work. 
was submitted to the late Mr. Colburn, and by 
him returned after a detention of several months. 
What, however, does Sir William Napier in- 
tend to imply when he says, “That Sir Ed- 
ward then read the manuscript, and gave an 
opinion to Colburn on its merit,—a favourable 
opinion,—seems certain”? This is 


depart. This was Robert's last production. It 


language, particularly in connexion wi 
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statement, “some resemblance will be found in 
parts to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s romance 
of ‘ Harold,’ mag the creation of the Vala.” 
Sir William Napier is customarily more blunt 
in his allegations. The book he has brought 
to light, after twenty years of dust had dimmed 
the manuscript, is a novel of the melo-dramatic 
order, with a claim to be considered historical 
on account of the introduction of certain per- 
sonages and events, but with an invented plot 
predominating, and a strange glow of imagina- 
tion upon the principal personages and scenes. 
It is written with vigour, and with occasional 
originality ; epigrams turn up now and then as 
we plough the deep monotony of Norman and 
Saxon adventure, and there are episodes which 
will be thought thrilling by readers not too ex- 
perienced to be fascinated by mysterious sights 
and sounds, and by such visions as brighten 
luridly upon the drama of Macbeth. But to 
ik frankly, the story is dull, too long, too 
elaborate, forced and fantastical. It concerns, 
of course, the period of the Norman conquest, 
and the action takes place in France and Eng- 
land alternately. Clever in one sense it is, and 
interesting as written by the pen of General 
Sir Charles Napier, of Meeanee, yet it will not 
add to his credit as a soldier and an adminis- 
trator the reputation of a novelist. No doubt 
the writer had studied largely, imbued himself 
with the Gothic chivalrous feeling, contemplated 
with enthusiasm the age of battle-axes, archers, 
and portcullises, and, in fancy, warmed into life 
the heroes and heroines of the chroniclers. His 
narrative renders all this evident; and it is 
obvious, also, that he glanced frequently at 
his own contemporaries for purposes of “ sar- 
castic political irony,” as his editor expresses 
it. hen, however, we have admired the 
accuracy of the restoration, — when groups 
and architecture are put upon the stage,— 
when we have apprecia the fact that 
this book comes from a man of the Napier 
blood, — and when we have dutifully read 
to the end,—the reflection is inevitable 
that ‘ William the Conqueror, with its merits 
and its many eccentricities, is a wearisome 
novel. Sir William Napier appears to lay 
stress upon “the creation of the Vala.” The 
Vala is a sorceress, resident in a lonely forest 
tower, guarded by ferocious dogs and a bloody 
dwarf, as well as by the fame of her prowess in 
boiling the flesh of three robbers from their 
bones and hanging out their skeletons as a 
warning. The reader shall know how the 
author introduces this being to a party of his 
dramatic personages, masculine and feminine.— 
“A quarter of an hour elapsed, during which all 
was in utter darkness; but soon a blaze of fire made 
every object visible, and the Vala stood before 
them. She was of an extraordinary and com- 
manding ‘stature, large of bone and meagre, but 
of an upright portly presence; her face was fair, 
of a reddish hue and freckled; her features regular, 
but of a severity approaching ferocity; her eyes 
were grey, almost blue, small, but when fixed 
—and they moved not with that frequent and 
unsteady quickness which is so often noticed in 
such strange and observant people—the eyeballs 
stood out and shewed the white all round. Her 
fine brow was broad, high and prominent, but 
deeply wrinkled horizontally; her nose was aqui- 
line and sharp upon the ridge; her thin lips 
compressed, marking habitual ill-temper and vio- 
lence of disposition. Her voice, un onious, 
was deliberate and oracular; unpleasing, but 
emphatic, absorbing the attention. She seemed 
one whose sex was more designated by her 
attire than by nature, which had so fashioned 
her, that whatever garb she donned she might 
pass for male or female accordingly. Her dress 
was as striking as her appearance. A light blue 
tunic descended below her knees; the cape, buttoned 
round her throat, was studded with globes of 


“tinct, and on his head there seemed to be a crown, 


glass, and on each glass were cut mystical charac- 

ters. A band of black sheepskin, lined and edged 

with that of a white cat, confined her thick and 

long silvery hair, which fell like an avalanche down | 
her back and over each shoulder. From her zone, 
which was a large — skin studded with 
precious stones, all ed with cabalistic signs, 
was suspended a large bag containing her instru-— 
ments of magic. Her sandals were of untanned 
calfskin, tied with long thongs, which were again 
fastened with buckles of bright steel. She held a 
wand, hung with many charms, and at the end of 
it was a globe formed of a human skull set in a 
cup of crystal. ‘Are you ready to depart, friend 
said the Vala.—‘ Yes,’ replied Alfnoth.— Then 
will I call my guards; fear not, gentle damsel, they 
will not harm ye. Ho! Vafthrudner!’ A deep 
low bark from a dog within answered. ‘Ho! | 
Gangrader !’ And again the answer was a similar 

growl. Then the small door of the tower opened, | 
and forth stalked Vafthrudner and Gan er, in 

all the majesty of canine dignity. ey were 

heavy-looking animals, of enormous size, such as 

are seen in the Alps; but these seemed more fierce. 

Their paws were white, their coats a reddish 

ground with dark spots, and their flat broad heads 

were more like tigers’ than lions’. First, they 

licked the feet and hands of the Vala, and then 

walkei with slow and stately steps round the 

strangers, smelling each, and as it were making 

acquaintance.” 

The Macbeth scene follows.— 

“Harold, Alfnoth, Editha, and myself entered, 
and the door of the chamber closed. Darkness 
concealed the Vala. Ina few minutes a diffused 
misty light, which trembled in the air, appeared 
afar off, and was gradually condensed into a sort 
of medallion of bright light. It increased to the 
size of a plate, and shadows seemed to form upon 
its surface. Soon the face of Harold became dis- 


dropping with gore; beneath lay an arrow, also 
stained with blood. The image approached, pro- 
gressively enlarging to a great size, and on coming 
close to them, Editha exclaimed ‘O God! preserve 
him!’ The phantom vanished, but Editha had 
fainted in the arms of Harold, who bore her out 
ofthe room. She quickly revived, but would not 
again enter. Harold, however, laughed at the 
vision, and returned. The small light again began 
to tremble, again it condensed itself, then expanded 
and approached, once more assuming a pictorial 
appearance. The face was now that of a stranger, 
and very stern. His head sustained a brilliant 
crown, twisted with laurels; while below, in the 
same place where the bloody arrow lay under the 
head of Harold, there was a bent bow without 
arrows.—‘Who have we here?’ said Harold. — 
The vision disap . The next moment the 
light re-appeared, and the head of Alfnoth became 
visible; it was pale in death, and beneath was a 
broken battle-axe.—‘ By the head of Mimer!’ said 
Alfnoth, ‘but a man must die somehow, and a 
battle-axe is as good as a bed.’—Again the light 
vanished, and again the small medallion trembled 
in the air; it approached, bearing on its surface the 
whole figure of Editha. She was kneeling, her 
hands were clasped in prayer, and the bloody arrow 
lay before her.” 
Interspersed are characteristic passages.— 


formerly was placed the i 


“Tt may be said, boy Wace, that insults offered 
by the vile ought not to affect noble minds, but 
this is an idle theory. Brave men heed not so. 
much the insults of some base wretch, as they are 
disturbed and irritated that they have not power 
to chastise the reptile as it deserves. The bite of 
the bug will deprive the strongest of their rest.” 

The heroine, Editha, survives many fearful | 
hazards, including those of stripping, torture, — 
drowning, and worse. The living atrocity of 
the piece is senqigny who is about to wreak 
his villany upon the dainty captive, when a 
giant knight rushes into the chamber :— 

“The maiden minstrel flew away in an agony of 
terror, for she saw, by the way in which the knight | 
was proceeding, what he was resolved on doing; 
and so did Pecquigny, whose cries and prayers for 


mercy were incessant and frantic. His convulsive | 


inch boa 


their attempts to discover a north-west 


struggles were as vain as his prayers; the knight 
held him as a man would an infant, and having 
fastened the rope, looked round and saw a large 
hook projecting above a niche in the wall, where 
of a saint, for the 
prison had been a convent. To this hook he fas- 
tened the rope, drawing up the shrieking recreant, 
whose arms and legs clung round him in all the 
desperation of despair. When he had secured the 


rope, he fastened Pecquigny’s hands behind him 


with his own handkerchief, and then, freeing him- 
self from the grasp of his legs, the wretch swung 
dangling from the hook. Soon he got his toes on 
the jut of the niche, but this gave him little help ; 
his head and chest were thrown forward, as wi 
his feet he vainly sought for support. His horrid 
countenance grew more hideous than ever, his eyes 
were protruded from their sockets by the pent-up 
blood, he stared fearfully, his face was swollen and 
fiery, and his convulsed mouth sent forth the 
croaking shriek of approaching strangulation.” 

This wretch turns up to repeat his efforts at 
circumvention, but fails; and at last perishes 
like a jackal. And so the history winds to a 
conclusion, and the reader will say it is told 
with no little spirit, considering that the puta- 
tive author, one of the Norman chivalry, starts 
with the confession, “I am now one hundred 
years of age.” 


The North-West Passage, and the Plans the 
Search for Sir John Franklin: a ew. 
By John Brown. (Stanford.) 


Tuts is a premature and not very accurate 
For, while the author states in 

is opening page that “the Arctic Circle is 
again left to its own gloom, silence, and dreary 
solitude,” it is well known to all who are in- 
terested in Arctic matters that a gallant band, 
headed by Capt. M‘Clintock, are at this moment 
endeavouring to wrest the secret of the fate of 
the Franklin Expedition from the icy seas of 
the North Pole. 

It would, we think, under these circum- 
stances, have been: wise to have delayed the 
publication of any historical relation of the 
various searching Arctic Expeditions until 
the return of Lady Franklin’s private Expedi- 
tion, as no publication on this subject can be 
regarded as complete without including an 
account of Capt. M‘Clintock’s proceedi 
Nor is Mr. Brown very accurate, for when he 
states that “ not a vestige or trace of the Erebus 
or Terrorhas rewarded the untiring perseverance 
of the searchers,” he apparently ignores 
discovery of the relics of the Franklin Expedi- 
tion. But this statement is, if not contradicted, 
at least greatly modified in another part of Mr. 
Brown’s book, when, alluding to a piece of 
wood found on the shore of one of the Finlay-. 
son group of islands, he says—“ This piece of 
wood, fifty-one inches long by three inches and 
three quarters broad, and three quarters of an 
inch thick, was sent to Woolwich for examina- 
tion and report. It seems to have formed 
of a winter hood. The Erebus and Terror 
theirs not pannelled, but made of three-quarter 

~ & All other searching vessels since 
have had theirs framed in pannels; it is, there- 
fore, believed to have belon to one of the 
former ships.” And he further admits that a 


. eres of metal having the broad arrow clearly 


efined, found at Cambridge Bay, “ may have 
formed part of the Erebus and Terror.” 
Commencing with a sketch of the enterprises 


of the old worthies who battled with thick- 


ribbed ice for upwards of three centuries in 
passage, 
Mr. Brown dwells at greater length on the ser- 
vices of modern Arctic explorers, and particu- 
larly on those of Sir John Franklin. The 


instructions given to that officer are analyzed, 


and the plans of search for his unfortunate 
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ition are discussed in detail. All those 
which had for their object the exploration of 
the seas and lands north of Barrow’s Straits, 
Mr. Brown conceives to have been so much 
time and money thrown away.— 

“ Plainly to speak, we think that all search by 
the north, whether by the Wellington Channel, or 
Jones’ or Smith’s Sounds, has been so much pre- 
cious time lost, so much suffering unnecessarily 
inflicted, and the valuable qualities for daring, 
endurance, &c., of our heroic officers and men un- 
wisely trifled with. But unhappily this is not the 
only source for deep regret ; who can say what 
this sad hallucination may not have led to’? One 
dares not contemplate the dreadful results of disap- 
pointment, suffering, and sorrow, on board the 
doomed Erebus and Terror !” 

It is very easy to write this now, when facts 
have come to light which undoubtedly point 
to a more southern area of the Arctic regions 
than any north of Barrow’s Straits as the pro- 
bable scene of the mysterious disaster of the 
Franklin Expedition,—but with our previous 
limited knowledge, the searching of the channels 
north of Barrow’s Straits was a wise measure, 
and it must ever be satisfactory to know that 
those seas and shores have been thoroughly 


r. Brown attaches great weight to the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter by Capt. Fitzjames, 
written in June, 1845, just as the Erebus and 
Terror were about entering Barrow’s Straits :—- 

*‘ At dinner to-day, (June 7th, 1845), Sir John 
gave us a pleasant account of his expectations of 
being able to get through the ice on the coast of 
America, and his disbelief in the idea that there is 
an open sea to the northward.” 

This passage was first made public in 1852, 
and Mr. Brown observes :— 

“We do not quote the above extract from the 
‘Nautical Magazine’ without much astonishment 
and shame, mingled with feelings of the deepest 


if he did, we have strenuously argued, i was not by 
the Wellington Channel, but by one of the western 
passages of the Parry Group, eastward of Melville 
Island : but there was no evidence to prove that 
he attempted the north at all; and as to the Wel- 
lington Channel, the evidence, though negative, 
was all against it. 
that he was not in favour of the northern route, but 
that of America, the direction of his Instructions.” 

Here, again, we think that Mr. Brown argues 
upon insufficient evidence. Sir John Franklin, 
who, by the way, was a very cautious man, and 
not very likely to hazard any opinion to his 
officers respecting his intentions, may have seen 
Wellington Channel as open as it was when 
Penny explored it, and failing to penetrate 
westward through Parry Island he may have 
been induced to try the northern passage, and 
have subsequently returned to the south by 
Peel Sound. This we know to be the opinion 
of more than one eminent Arctic officer. 

Remembering that all was conjecture at the 
time, we cannot agree with Mr. Brown that 
the services and labours of such officers as 
Richards, Osborn, M‘Clintock, Mecham, and 
others have been uselessly thrown away. True, 
they did not find Franklin, or the relics of his 
Expedition,—but their explorations have been 
of very great value, not only in a geographical 
point of view, but because they narrow to a 
comparatively very small area the probable 
locality of the vestiges of the Erebus and 
Terror. 

Mr. Brown holds with those who are hopeful 
that a few of the Franklin party may still 
survive :— 

“The question now forces itself upon us, Have 
all perished ? 
that some of the young and hardy may be still 
alive; may have received shelter and become ac- 
climatized with the wandering Esquimaux. We do 


regret, that such an important document should | not stand alone in this opinion; there are eminent 


have been 


permitted to remain so long in secret, | authorities who still think it possible. 


‘It is not 


unknown to the world. Had this record of the | within the power of man to say they are dead,’ 


latest views and opinions of Sir John Franklin 
been made sooner known, what happy conse- 
quences might have followed! We should never 
have heard of the predilections and intentions 
ascribed to that great and good man; predilections 
and intentions wholly adverse to the plan of Sir 
John Barrow, his own instructions, and his own 
recorded opinion in 1836, in short, the mania in 
favour of the Wellington Channel, and the route 
by. the north, would have been denuded of its 

ief support. It was but bare justice to Franklin’s 
name, when motives were attributed to him so 
contrary to his real views and opinions, that this 
important letter should have been instantly made 
known to the public generally, and to the Admi- 
ralty particularly. We cannot believe a letter of 
Capt. Fitzjames’s, and one of such consequence, 
bearing so much on the direction for after search, 
would have been unnoticed there, but the ‘ talent’ 
was ‘ hid in the earth,’ and produced nothing ! Who 
can say what might not have resulted by making 
these views and opinions of Franklin known ? how 
much anxiety and suspense, suffering and distress, 
might have been prevented at home, and probably 
that terrible fate which we have all too much 
reason to dread has befallen the daring officers and 
crews of the Erebus and Terror. By its early 
publication the withdrawal of the energies of the 
searching squadrons from Cape Walker and the 
south-west to the always doubtful Wellington 
Channel and the north might have been prevented. 
On the contrary, renewed effort would, we doubt 
not, have been concentrated in and about that 
important space between Cape Walker and Banks’ 
Land, to which Sir John Franklin was so specially 
directed, and the result might have been the re- 
storation of our ill-fated countrymen to England 
and their desolate homes. The apathy, supineness, 
or ignorance, call it which we will, from whichever 
cause, is deeply and lastingly to be deplored. We 
have always considered it questionable whether 
Franklin ever attempted the northern route ; and 


nor is ‘it right to do so.’ A sufficiency of food is 
imperative, but it is not essential to an English- 
man’s existence that it should be of the same de- 
scription he has at home; the food of the Esquimaux 
sustains and extends his life to the ordinary period, 
equally with that of the European under more 
southern climates. By all accounts, and a host 
might be quoted, animal life, so far from being 
scarce, is abundant; but that is only for a season, 
and care is required in hoarding it up for the win- 
ter: of course, there are particular situations, soils, 
and rocks, that are not favourable to vegetation, 
and there it would be madness to expect to find the 
musk-ox, deer, &c. The sea and the lakes afford 
their supply, and in no stinted measure. Taking, 
then, into consideration all that has been said as 
to the want of animal life in these regions, we are 
still of opinion, that human life may be sustained 
there by adopting the cunning experience of the 
Esquimaux in hunting and fishing, aided by the 
skill, and husbanded by the provident habits, of 
the European. Small parties are more likely to 
obtain subsistence than large, yet Capt. Collinson 
speaks of a tribe at Cambridge Bay as amounting 
to more than 200. One opinion has been started, 
which, of all others, is the most important; it has 
been said an Arctic climate is inimical to the Euro- 
pean constitution: and yet, on the first view, it 
would not appear to be so; considering the gener- 
ally robust health enjoyed by our Arctic crews, 
exhausted often by over-exertion, exposure, and 
long travel. The late Earl of Ellesmere, in his 
anniversary Address (1855), as President of the 
Royal phical Society, quoting the veteran 
authority of the late Rev. Dr. Scoresby, says, ‘One 
remark I cannot help borrowing from him, that, 
ewe out of the question the loss of Franklin’s 

xpedition, ‘‘the rate of mortality on board some 
fifty-six vessels employed in thirty-eight years, has 
not exceeded, and, taking individual instances, has 
been far below, that of seafaring men lying in our own 
harbours.” We havetwo remarkable illustrations 


But here we have written proof 


We are amongst those who think ° 


as to the effects of food in the late expeditions 
Capts. Kellett and Collinson, under generous and 
sufficient diet, brought their crews home in excellent 
health, while Capt. Sir R. M‘Clure and the late 
lamented Dr. Kane, from the inability to. allow 
sufficient nourishing food, their men 
duced toa deplorable state from the fatal effects of 
scurvy and other diseases. It seems active, cheer. 
ful employment is preservative of health, even at g 
low temperature, while indolent habits and despon- 
dent feelings induce di . 

As a résumé of the various Expeditions sent 
out in search of Franklin, this publication jg 
undoubtedly of value; but its interest would 
‘have been Po increased had Mr. Brown 
| withheld his book until the return of Capt, 

M‘Clintock, by whose labours we sincerely 
trust the great Arctic mystery will be cleared 


up. 


God's Acre; or, Historical Notices relating to 
— By Mrs. Stone. (Parker & 
n. 


Tue phrase “ God’s Acre” is a literal rendering 
of the German words for “ Churchyard,” and it 
is one not very well applied to a work which 
the compiler herself calls a “skip and go on” 
book, “miscellaneous and wayward.” It is 
altogether a different affair from the still popu- 
lar ‘Chapters on Churchyards, and chiefly 
consists of extracts from very accessible authors 
(and not from the best of these), on ancient and 
Christian burial, churches, churchyards, ceme- 
teries, charnel-houses, mortuary emblems, 
tombs, epitaphs, grave-flowers, relics, shrines, 
pilgrimages, sanctuary, mourning customs, 
funerals, doles, exhumation, the passing-he 
and ministering spirits. The whole is cement 
together by rather trite comments; and the 
authoress, who has previously tried her hand 
on the history of needlework, seems to think 
that the incompleteness of this volume has 
sufficient apology, if not justification, when she 
assures us that the collection has been made 
only for the use of ladies. 

e cannot follow the collector through all the 
subjects upon which she comes and goes, touches 
and turns away. With regard to ancient modes 
of burial, however, itis worthy of observation that 
in some places, the old fashion still prevails, 
while in others traces of it are readily discovered. 
The Bactrians gave their dead to dogs kept 
for the pu . In Thibet the same custom is 


_ still in highly-honoured observance ; and it is 


preferable to that of the Calatians, who piously 
devoured their own dead themselves. Again, 
the presence of a horse at the funeral of his 


once martial master, is a remnant of the old 
ceremony when the steed was slain at the 


brink of the grave, into which he was then 
tumbled on the ‘body of his old rider. This 
ceremony was performed as lately as the last 
century at the funeral of a German Ritter, with 
a love for old times and their manners, Every 
nation considered its own fashion the most 
religious, and nothing seemed more disgusting 
to a Calatian who ate, or to the Balearic is- 
landers who first chopped their dead into 
sausage-meat and then potted them for “ pre- 
servation,” than the Roman custom of in- 
cremation. Our Christian forefathers, too, 
had their vagaries. No one, for instan 

killed when enga in worldly sports coul 

be buried within the walls of a church—unless 
he was slain at a tournament. Such an end 
showed him to be what the authoress calls 
St. Augustine, namely, a “ Christian gentle- 
man,” and the exception was made in favour 
of his gentility! A similar vagary, indeed, 
continued as recently as the last century, at the 
parish church of Clifton, near Bristo where 


the “ Quality Vault” was especially set apart 
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for the porcelain and not the common clay of 
humanity! This respect for the dead “ cream 
of the cream” of society was carried to an 
absurd extent in France,—as, for example, at 
the lying in state of the Dauphin, the of 
the sons of Louis the Sixteenth who bore that 
title. As the courtiers repaired to this cere- 
mony the groom of the chamber in waiting 
announced to the corpse the name and title of 
each person as he approached. What a contrast 
was presented by the maimed rites which fol- 
lowed the death of the second little Dauphin! 
—the undraped body on the wooden bedstead, 
the coffin of rough fir-planks, and the walk to 
the grave in the cemetery of St. Margaret ! 
rs. Stone notices the old custom of sacri- 
ficing slaves and other personages at the grave 
of illustrious defunct pagans. This fashion was 
not extinct even among early and illustrious 
Christians. Towards the end of the sixth cen- 
tury there was a Queen Austrachilde, who was 
what may be termed a sort of Christian, and 
who, being on the point of rendering, as French 
historians have it, “her rascally soul to God,” 
thered her half-dozen physicians round her 
bed, and pointing them out to her royal hus- 
band, Guntchramn, intimated that she had a 
request to make concerning these medical gen- 
tlemen. The gentlemen in question blushed 
with pleasant expectation, if not with modesty, 
aud the affectionate husband promised to fulfil 
the sacred wishes of his dying spouse. “ When 
I am dead,” said Austrachilde, “ will you be so 
obliging as to bury these men alive in my own 
grave ! 
ueen had been going to ask pensions for her 
octors, felt greatly relieved, and promised to 
see her little request attended to, with the 
greatest alacrity. He was quite as good as his 
word (which was not his invariable custom), 
and even better, for he caused the unlucky 
practitioners to be tortured at the edge of the 
grave before they were tumbled in on the body 
of his consort. is mode of settling a medical 


account rendered physicians in the district | 


where the Burgundian ruled, anything but 
ambitious of being attached to the royal 
household. 

Of royal funeral ceremonies of a more dig- 
nified quality, Mrs. Stone has missed some of 
the most striking examples. How solemn, for 
instance, was that of the Greek Christian em- 
perors who died “in-the purple”! On the 
most splendid couch in the “ saloon of nineteen 
beds,” the t banquetting-room on state 
festive occasions, the dead emperor lay, his 
imperial robes about him, sceptre in hand, 
sword on thigh, and face uncovered. A pro- 
cession of patriarchs and priests, half-hidden 
in clouds of heavy odoured incense, chantin 
hynins, advanced, celebrated the solemn funera 
rites, and offered their last testimony of rever- 
ence and affection by kissing his unconscious 
hand. This act seemed to arouse that impor- 
tant personage, the glittering master of the 
ceremonies, to the idea that such ho now 
belonged to the living sovereign, and the gor- 
geous official stepping forward and pointing 
with his truncheon to the corpse, thrice ex- 
claimed amid the breathless silence, “Get thee 
hence, oh, Emperor! arise, and get thee hence! 
The King of Kings and Lord of Lords hath 
summoned thee away!” And then was the 
body lifted and borne away to the tomb, the 
path thither trodden by a magnificent proces- 
sion of lay and ecclesiastical officials, whose 
motion the thick cloud-pillars of incense seemed 
to enwrap in mystery and pleasant smells. 

Here in d, too, our ancestors, even in 
comparatively recent times, were accustom 
to see and pay for much funereal grandeur, 
when their kings went to join the stern session 


Guntchramn, who feared that the, 


of the dead. Most of such details are known, |- 


at least to students of history. Much ad- 
ditional information, as far as the 
funeral of James the First, will be found in 
the volume of ‘The Calendar of State Papers’ 
just published under the careful and judicious 
editing of Mr. Bruce. In that volume, and 
still more, of course, in the documents of which 
it is the abstract, will be found what a peti- 
tioning there was on the part of sundry very 
interested, if not afflicted, personages, to be 
admitted “poor mourners” in the procession 
from Denmark (Somerset) House to Westminster. 
These “ poor mourners” got their sable cloaks 
for their attendance and officious affliction. 
While these persons obtained cloaks, parishes 
were supplied with black cloth, and did not 
like to be overlooked in the distribution. 
Thus, we meet with the minister and church- 
wardens of All Hallows, Barking, petitioning 
the Commissioners of the royal funeral “that 
some of the cloth for mourning for the 
late King, distributed among the poor of the 
divers parishes in London, may be given to 
their parish, which is one of the poorest within 
the walls of the city.” Let us add, that if All 
Hallows was so poor a parish, its churchyard, 
from its vicinity to the Tower Hill scaffolds, 
was rich in some of the noblest earth ever 
conveyed from the world to the grave. It is 
further singular to discover in Mr. Bruce's 
volume that it was not the poor alone who 
thought to draw profit from the King’s funeral. 
His Majesty's gunners are there spoken of as 
praying that “as they had allowance of reds at 
the coronation of their deceased master, they 
-mImay now, at his funeral, have allowance of 
blacks!” Most logical gunners! And observe 
how the report of this artillery petition struck 
on the tympanum of “Henry Russell, sworn 
drummer extraordinary !” What does Rata 

modestly require? Why, “that he may have 
black cloth, as the rest of his fellows shall 
have ;” and then observe how this fashion of 
petitioning extends. After the drummer come 
“the Keepers of His Majesty’s cormorants,” 
who “pray that they may have mourning 
weeds,” not for the birds, but for themselves. 
They had at least as good right to it as the 
household of the Duke of Buckingham, who 
might have put decent black on his own lacqueys 
at his own cost. But the people had to pay 
for all. Mr. Bruce registers a letter from John 
Chamberlain to Sir Dudley Carleton, the con- 
tents of which inform us that “ the great funeral 
took place on the 7th of this month (May, 1625). 
The greatest ever known in England. Blacks 
were given to 9,000 persons. Inigo Jones did 
his part in fashioning the hearse. The King 
was chief mourner. The Lord Keeper’s sermon 
was two hours,”"—which must have been an 
intolerable bore, for Williams was no orator, 
and his sermon was a contrast between the 
Solomon of old and the Solomon who had just 
died, not of course to the disparagement of the 
defunct James; and finally, we have the sum 
total of expenses, including fifty pounds fee to 
Surgeon Walker for embalming the body, set 
down as “Charge about 50,000/.”! In July, 
the nation felt the extravagance committed in 
conveying James to the God’s Acre at West- 
minster, in May. In recording Sir John Coke's 
report of a message of Charles to the Commons, 
Mr. Bruce refers to a portion where the House 
was told that “the ordinary revenue is clogged 
with debts and exhausted with the late King’s 
funeral and other expenses of necessity and 
honour.” Thus ended that smart and fatal 
attack of ague, from all apprehension of which, 


ed | the courtiers at Theobald’s sought to entice the 


tich 


Ague in the spring 
Is physic for a King. 

As for the exhaustion of the Chazles 
did not think much of it <a apm corona- 
tion was in question. He did not, however, 
forget the two hours’ funeral sermon on the 
Solomons, by Williams, and the testy Welsh- 
man was accordingly not only forbidden to 
preach another discourse at the crowning, but 
compelled to appoint thereto the little man he 
most intensely hated, Laud. 

We turned to Mrs. Stone’s chapter on Epi- 
taphs with great hopes of being gratified, and 
with corresponding disappointment. The few 
she has cited may be found scattered in old 
magazines. Here was a good subject missed 
or not cared for. There are not a few illustra- 
tions of English history, opinions, and feeli 
to be met with among our epitaphs. We w 
support our assertion by one or two examples 
as they rise to our memory, without treating - 
them chronologically. Near the west door of 
Tarring Church, Sussex, there lies a certain 
Blewitt Long, who died in 1731, at threescore 

ears and one. He had therefore lived under 
tuart, Nassau, and Guelph; and we may 
ee clearly see to what religious party 
lewitt belonged by observing that his 
tombstone contains no expression of the 
sins, hopes, or humility of the occupant of 
the grave below, but this thundering ad- 
monition to the “established” priests of his 
and coming days. “See now, ye Levites, 
sanctify now yourselves, and sanctify the house 
of the Lord God of your fathers, and carry forth 
the filthiness out of the holy place.” Long adds 
some references to the Books of Chronicles, 
which passages ring to the same tune. 
some slily struck at the priesthood, liberal 
enough, it may be said, to admit the satire, 
other epitaphs had as sly hits at unpopular 
taxes. In Folkstone churchyard, above the 
grave of a Rebecca Rogers, who died in that 
Annus Mirabilis 1688, there is this epitaph, 
with its allusion to the execrated chimney-tax : 
A house she hath; it's made of such good fashion 
The tenant ne'er shall pay for re tion, 
Nor will her landlord ever raise her rent, 
Or turn her out of doors for non-payment. 
From chimney-money, too, this cell is free, 
To such a house who would not tenant be ? 

Here was a voice from the dead, as it were, 
adding to the shout of importunity to be 
relieved from this impost, which assailed Wil- 
liam the Third on his progress from Torbay to 
London. And it may have had its share in 
contributing to the abolition of that grievous 
oppression first inflicted by Charles the Second, 
in. 1662. The year after Rebecca Rogers's 
epitaph boasted of her freedom from having to 

y hearth-money, as it was sometimes 

Villiam succeeded, not without difficulty, in 
abolishing the tax. Lord Macaulay says that 
in 1689 it was abolished forever. But this isa 
mistake ; it was re-imposed before it was finall 
done away with; and it was levied in Irelan 
down to the termination of the last great con- 
tinental war. 

As a rule, perhaps, the vanity rather than 
any other characteristic of the sleeper is most 
easily to be traced in the English ~—— In 
the old church of St. Clement’s, at Hastings, 
where the two cannon balls in the tower, — 
by the Dutch and French fleets in 1728, loo 
like two sightless eyes in a hoary head, there 
rests a personage, whose name we have forgotten, 
but who authoritatively calls to us from below 
in these words :— 

stop; and read tale so true and . 
You will be fost, you wlll you've 

Near this simple-minded personage rests a 
certdin John Tomlins, whose distinction must 
have been self-complacency, for he at once 


assures and enjoins, after this fashion :— 
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Through life was virtue my delight and 

My death be your example and your 
Modest Tomlins! He reminds us of the old 
officer in the household of one of our Georgian 
kings, who sleeps at Greenford, near Hanwell, 
and whose great consolation seems to have 
been that he would go to Heaven a gentleman. 
Some such pride as comes of serving —— is 
to be found in the epitaphs of those who have 
served nobles. In the church at Hurstmonceux, 
where Sterling served his brief curateship, 
there is the tomb of Richard Morris, who died 
in 1729, and who, as his epitaph tells us, 
“earnestly desires that it may be remembered 
that he owed his bread to His Grace the Duke 
of Newcastle, his great benefactor!” This is 
rather in the strain of a flunkey who knows not 
whom he has to thank for the blessin 
“daily bread.” In healthy contrast with it 
runs the epitaph of an honest sailor, which we 
remember, from often reading it at Thorpe, 
near Walton on the Naze, Essex; it is richly 
professional.— 


Though Boreas’ blasts and Neptune's waves 
Have been to me a foe, 


With many of our fleet, 
Yet once again I shall set sail, 
Our Admiral Christ to greet. 
Aye! and there is no more ore in it than 
in Corporal Trim’s venial habit of hearty 
swearing at rascals and rascality. With both, 


the ruling feeling was of course the uppermost 
feeling, as it was with the pious old cock- 


fighter, who ordered that a main should be 
fought on the plate of his coffin-lid before he 
was buried ! 

In /ldealities hallowed by great.names, we 
often \\meet with the most absurd epitaphs. 
Any one who has stood in the cemetery sur- 
rounding Ridley’s Church at Herne will allow 
that it is true, as far as that place is concerned. 
Several samples of villanous epitaphs are 
playing fast and loose with our memory; but 
we remember one, which is perhaps sufficiently 
execrable.— 

Stranger! cast an eve on the earth where I under Zie, 
An accident once happen’d to me, which I hope may not 
happen to thee! 

Wonderful is the well-meaning absurdity 
of some of these inscriptions to be found 
even on educated people, and made by edu- 
cated ‘survivors. Witness the epitaph on a 
solicitor in the old church at Bury St. Ed- 
munds, which boasts of his having been dis- 
tinguished for the hardness of his head. But 
there are worse things elsewhere. In that 
Campo Santo of remarkable personages, in 
Bunhill Fields, was, and perhaps is still, 
to be seen, the epitaph on Dame Mary Page, 
relict of Sir Gregory Page, Bart., who died in 
1728, and of whom the record is made that 
“in 67 months she was tapped 66 times, and 
had taken away 240 gallons of water, without 
ever repining at her case.” Was it out of 
dislike for such absurdities or out of fear at 
insinuations against government that the Ephori 
forbade the use of epitaphs? How even a 
tombstone can be made to serve the purposes 
of a free press, enslaved elsewhere, may be seen 
in the inscription cut by a rather profane wit, 
on, or proposed by him for, the tomb of Pedro 
of Toledo, the tyrant viceroy of Naples:— 
“ Here lies he who for us and for our abvdiion 
went down to hell!” 

We recommend those who are curious in 
_ hs to consult Camden, and Weever, and 

uthey’s Commonplace-Books, which contain 
some rich samples of the rarer sort. Mrs. 
Stone would have found advantage in so doing. 
Indeed, we are sorry to say, that she is seldom 


of 


will make one exception connected with the 
discipline of the Church of England. From 
the cited reports of certain proceedings in Con- 
sistory Courts, these are worth reprinting, and 
their macaronic style will recommend them at 
least to that virtuoso in macaronic literature, 
M. Delepierre.— 

“« «Essex, 1519. 


““* Contra Richardum Dawes et ejus uxorem, de 
Barking.—N otatur, that his said wife techeth a 
skole and not lycensed. Comparuit Richardus 
Dawes maritus, et fassus est, that his wife teacheth 
some women and some men children to reade. 
Unde Dominus acceptavit (confessionem) et monuit 
quod imposterum abstineat ; that (s) he shall not 
teache any man child above the age of x yeres, 
untyll she shall be lawfully licensed, et eum 


dimisit.’ 
***1540. Proceedings in the court of the Arch- 
deaconry of Colchester Colne Wake. Notatur per 


iconimos dicte ecclesie yt the parson mysusithe the 
churcheyard, for hogis do wrote up graves, and 
besse (cattle) lie in the porche, and ther the pave- 
ments be broke up and soyle the Barre and ther 
is so mych catell y* usithe the oo y* is 
more liker a pasture than a halowed place; more- 
over he is note able to kepe the cure, for ther be 
divers y* hathe died w'oute howsill or shrifte 
throwe his defaute, for he is slake and slow.’” 
“How should we in these days relish. such 
scrutiny as the following ?— 
***Curia tenta apud Baddowe, vo Decembris, 1566. 
*** Contra Thomam Arter, de Baddowe Magna.— 
Because he will geve but obolum pauperibus. Com- 
paruit dictus Arter, et objecto articulo, he saithe 
that he is not of the wealthe that men takithe him 
to be. Unde Dominus assignavit eum solvere 
obolum every wicke, et sic dimisit.’” 
“‘Such citations as the followi 
that the inquisition into dame 
above was not unnecessary 
1583. Contra Johannem White, de Woodham 
Mortymer.—Detected, for that he is clerke of the 
churche and cannot read. Dominus dimisit.’” 


And here was an ungrateful sinner :— 

*** Essex, July 2, 1599. 
*** Robertum Hanger, de Waltham Stowe.—De- 
tected, for that he cometh very seldom to church, 
and is indebted to the parishe, for ringing of a 
knell, at the death of his son, xvi‘.; which he 
obstinately refuseth to pay, cont to order and 
custom...... Dominus monuit eum ad solvendum.’” 
“Mr. Hale gives several citations for neglect of 
the usual ceremonies in interment, as also for 
burial out of the parish. One is here transcribed. 
It occurred in Essex in 1593 :-— 

““* Magistrum Bainbrigg, Ministrum de Norton 
Mansfield.— Detected, for burieing the dead corps 
of one Father Cooke not saing servyce in manner 
and form as it is in the Book of Common Prayer 
prescribed....... Fassus est, that he did not goe to 
the grave according to the Booke of Common 
Prayer, by reason of a greate winde, and he not 
being well durst not goe into the danger of taking 
cold in the ayre; but he saith that he redd the 
whole servyce, according to the Booke of Common 
Prayer. Unde Dominus injunxit ei, that on Sun- 
day next he shall acknowledge that he hathe 
omitted his dewty, in not burieing the dead accord- 
ing to the order prescribed.’” 

“‘T conclude these extracts with a bon bouche [sic] 
for the mothers and daughters of the present day :— 
***1617. Burnham, contra Hayward, puellam.— 
Presentatur, for that she being but a yonge mayde, 
sat in the pewe with her mother, to the great 
offence of many reverent women: howbeit that 
after I, Peter Lewis, the vicar, had in the church 
privatlie admonished the said yonge mayde of her 
fault, and advised her to sitt at her mother’s pewe- 
dore, she obeyed; but nowe she sitts again with her 
mother.’” 

Mrs. Stone designates this last case as a 
“bon bouche,” which is a symptom of the un- 
certain quality of her French. Occasionally, 
too, her English is of rather a Malapropian 


may show us 
ools recorded 


she is not always just to those from whom she 
borrows her anecdotes. The illustration of 
foresight in Adam when he desired to be buried 
in Golgotha, because he knew that the blood of 
the Redeemer would fall on the “ place of the 
skull,” was long ago employed by Warburton 
in his ‘ Crescent and the Cross.’ Mrs, Stone is 
in error too in stating that “ the Catacombs now 
the most frequently visited are those of Paris” 
Guide-books of very ancient quality must have 
misled her; the Paris Catacombs are not now 
open to the public at all. Again, the common 
legend is not that “ the crucifixion-tree was the 
elderberry, which as it became old grew ugly,” 
—but that the cross was made of the 
which has trembled only since it was put to that 
use. We must decline, too, to believe with her 
that “many a young child has been taught 
quickly by the passion-flower that history of 
his Saviour which could not otherwise haye 
been impressed without weary lessons.” We 
believe her to be quite as much in error in 
suggesting that Miss Strickland was the first to 
dispel an idea that we were not aware had ever 
been prevalent, that Henry the Eighth “ wore 
white satin as mourning for Anne Boleyn.” 
Mrs. Stone should have referred to Miss Strick- 
land, who merely shows that Anne did not wear 
yellow mourning for Katherine of Arragon, 
and whose reference to white is only to say that 
the Queens of France are reported to have worn 
that colour when widows, “ because it was eti- 
quette for them to keep their beds some days 
after they were widows.” We may add, that 
some royal widows in keeping their rooms were 
not always the less gay on account thereof. The 
widow of Gustavus Adolphus, when she shut 
herself up to mourn for that hero, solaced her- 
self considerably by the presence, quips, and 
cranks of merry court-fools; and members of 
this latter fraternity appear to have been some- 
times employed to attend favourites and miti- 
te the affliction! Richard the Second exhi- 
ited a more gallant spirit at the loss of his first 
wife than any of those queens whose widow's 
tears were laughed away by buffoons; for when 
his dear Anne of Bohemia died at Shene, he 
cursed the place, and pulled down the palace. 
It has been the humour of some dying persons 
that they shall not be mourned at all:— 
“ Ludovick Cortusius, an eminent lawyer, died 
at Padua on the 15th of July, 1518. On his death- 
bed he forbade his relatives to shed tears at his 
funeral; ordered musicians, singers, pipers, and 
fiddlers of all kinds to supply the place of mourners; 
and appointed twelve maids in green habits to be 
corpse-bearers, bequeathing them a handsome pre- 
sent. He laid a heavy penalty on his heir should 
he disobey these orders.—And in 1733 died Mr. 


John Underwood, of Whittlesea, in Cambri 


shire. Six gentlemen who followed him to 


grave sang the last stanza of the 20th Ode of the 
second book of Horace. No bell tolled, and no 
relation followed his corpse. His coffin was painted 

n. 
calle his feet, a Greek Testament in his right 
hand, a small Horace in his left. The six gentle- 
men took supper at his house, and on the removal 
of the cloth sang the 31st Ode of the first book of 
Horace. Mr. Underwood left 6,000/. to his sister, 
on the condition of her implicitly following these, 
his directions.” 


Horace was placed under his head, Milton 


In treating of exhumation Mrs. Stone has 
over some of the most extraordinary 


instances of modern times, and some of the 
most affecting,—but connected therewith is the 
following incident, of which King John could 
never have dreamed, as he had considered 
Worcester under saintly protection :— 


“ More flagrantly loathsome is the circumstance 


recorded of a Mr. Thompson, of Worcester, who 
baited his ee with part of the corrupted 
Jo 


, and carried the fish he caught 


happy in the selection of her illustrations. We 


character, as when she makes a quotation, and | form of King 
| remarks that it will not be di. | 


in vulgar and brutal triumph through the streets. 
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The moment this enormity reached the ears of the | 
Dean and Chapter, they took measures to have the 


tomb reclosed, which had been opened in repairing mad 


the Cathedral in 1797. But ere this care was 
taken, a person had stolen a finger-bone, and sent 
it up to London to be tipped with silver, having 

a large sum for it. It is some pleasure to 


read that it was dropped on the road and lost.” 
We are sorry that we cannot speak in higher 


terms than we have done of a lady’s volumes, | 


rticularly when they are announced as her | 
t work. 


Wanderings in the Land of Ham. By a 
Daughter of Japhet. (Longman & Co.) 
TueRE is one circumstance that engages a 
courteous reception for this book. The 
‘Wanderings’ are those of a lady at sweet 
seventeen. It is the eye of youth that sees the | 
Pyramids, the Sphinx, the Nile; it is from a_ 
merry heart that the levity bubbles up; it is | 
girlhood that is conning over Egyptology, cen- 
Lepsius, quoting Champollion, discuss- 
ing the history and meaning of the Nilotic 
monuments, and putting to confusion a Dis- 
senting minister who questions the blossoming 
traveller on the deck of a steam-packet, pro- 
bably mistaking her for a child. Therefore, 
the narration is, under any circumstances, 
entitled to gracious notice; but it is not one 
that need be shelved under an apology. It is 
true that this “ Daughter of Japhet” brings no 
new pictures from the land of Ham, and that 
the points in her description are as familiar to 
the mind as the furniture in a well-remem- 
bered room; yet there is a briskness and gaiety 
in her manner of telling the story very pleasant 
as a contrast to the solemn exactitude of more 
erudite explorers. Not the least amusing pas- 
sages are those in which sweet seventeen muses 
gravely over tombs and inscriptions, and ora- 
eularizes concerning the world of mysteries 
casting its shadow across the Nile. She is not 
didactic, and she is not generally speculative, 
but a flush of new learning mellows the narra- 
tive of Cairean excursions and Nile voyages, of 
antiquarian researches and Roman thoughts 
— tian ruins. Nevertheless, all this 
we will neglect, and only cite the “ Daughter of 
Japhet” as a witness to prove what she saw in 
Egyptian interiors, which the curiosity of Dr. 
Lepsius could not penetrate; but of which the 
iron portals lined with ivory flew open before. 
an English stranger adolescent and feminine. 
At Cairo, four years ago, the author visited 
Zenob Khanum, wife of Kourschid Pasha :— 
“We were met at the door by a number of 
black slaves, who ushered us through some outer 
halls, into a long alley, arched over by branches of 
orange-trees, which led into a large room paved 
with marble, where there were crowds of black and 
white female slaves. The next room we came to 
was the ce chamber; it was a very long 
room, richly carpeted, and furnished only with 
divans and a few chairs arranged against the walls; 
the want of tables, or of anything in the centre of 
the room, made it lock very bare. We were intro- 
duced in due form to the princess; she was sitting 
on a pile of cushions on a divan, at the further end 
of the apartment. We touched her hand and then 
pressed our own to our mouths and foreheads, she 
same. Only intimate friends kissed her 


What could follow but pipes, amber-topped 


and jewel-studded, and finjans, fragrant with | 
Eastern coffee } In the intervals of critical sips, | 


the remarks of sweet seventeen were bestowed 
upon the ladies, all of them being fat, some 
hideous, a few squinting, generally- disfigured 
by their experiments in personal decoration, 
and, as a rule, not tastefully attired. — 

“ Eight frightful old hags squatted at one end of 
the room, and nearly deafened us all the time of 
our visit with their singing. They accompanied 


work of gold an 


| 


themselves chiefly on tambourines, and tarrabukkas 
(a kind of drum). At our request two slaves were 
e to dance; this performance was more clumsy 
than it is possible to imagine. The great art seemed 
to consist in setting the heels down first, and turn- 
ing the toes in. Their dress was different to that of 
the other slaves ; they wore light gauzey skirts, and 
very closely fitting boddices, which looked like net- 
silver thread plentifully orna- 
mented with jewels, and hung all over with tiny 
coins which jingled at every step. One peculiarly 
ungraceful movement, which was frequently re- 
ted, was done with the feet far apart, by shak- 
ing the upper part of the body violently, as if it was 
loosely resting upon the hips, and was coming in 
two. They were very supple, and threw them- 
selves into the most extraordinary contortions. 
foe had castanets on their fingers, which added 
to the din.” 

But there was a grander interior to be ex- 
plored—that of the vice-regal palace itself.— 

“One of the largest rooms we entered had four- 


_teen or sixteen medallions along the wall with 


Ismail Pasha’s initials traced in diamonds upon 
each. The letters.appeared from eight to ten inches 
high. Everything was in the same style. Jt would 
be impossible to detail the gorgeousness of all we 
saw. Every room had different hangings, but all 
of the richest silks, and in keeping with the rest of 
the furniture. In some there were soft and beau- 
tiful carpets, and in others the floor was of inlaid 
marble. In many there were elegant fountains, 
and the ceilings in all were of polished wood, 
arranged in mosaics, or exhibiting the grain in 
beautiful combinations. When the gentlemen were 
<a locked out, at which they grumbled not a 
little, Ismael Pasha’s wives and attendant ladies 
were introduced, and we were conducted by them 
into one of these lovely apartments.” 


The apartments were “lovely,” and lovely, 
were the inmates :— 

“The two princesses are Circassians. They were 
bought as slaves when fourteen or fifteen years 
old. They are both under twenty, and one of them 
is very lovely. Large, dark, soft, melting eyes, 
shaded by long black eyelashes, a well-formed nose 
and mouth, teeth of pearly whiteness, and an 
exquisite complexion ectly realised all we had 
ever conceived of a Circassian beauty; the other 
princess was younger and her features were equally 
faultless, but she lacked the sparkling animation of 
the elder.” 

How these exquisite wives and slaves enter- 
tained their leisure is shown by sweet seventeen 
with scornful compassion.— 

“ Four girls about ten years of age, and another 
about six dressed like a boy in scarlet clothes, were 
made to dance for at least two hours. - 1 thought 


the poor children would have dropt from exhaus- 


tion, for it requires no small degree of physical 
force to keep up the shaking of the limbs which 
seems to constitute the chief part of an Eastern 
dance. Their last performance was to turn over 
and over on their hands like a wheel, the one 
dressed as a boy going head over heels. These 
latter evolutions delighted the princesses very 
much. Many of the slaves were old and ugly, and 
among the younger there was only one who had 
the least pretensions to looks, and she in con- 
sequence enjoyed a share of Ismnail Pasha’s affec- 
tions.” 

At all events, the palace itself was not to be 
despised.— 

** The princess and all her attendant panied 
us down the staircase; this was as may be imagined 


a fairy-like scene. The stairs were of marble, the 
walls and ceiling painted in the gayest colours, the 
balustrades and chandeliers resplendent with gild- 


ing; and on looking up and seeing these figures 
gliding about, dressed in robes of every hue, glitter- 
ing with gold and silver, and many of them spark- 
ling with diamonds, the effect was in a word purely 
Oriental; it would have been worth going miles to 
see; it was altogether too bright to believe it real.” 

And yet the youthful eye is fickle. At 
Gibraltar, the dreams of the East are forgotten. 


There, Circassians and Egyptians are eclipsed 


.| to and fro in the midst of the vain crowc 


by Spanish ladies of “ unequalled” grace and 
dignity, of “ unparalleled” majesty, “small and 
classical” heads, “faultless” necks, and all that 
is beautiful in the face and form divine. So 
chatty and enthusiastic a traveller, with a 
touch of borrowed cynicism upon the bloom of 
her first perceptions, is a very agreeable com- 
panion. 


Friends at their own Fireside ; or, Pictures 
the Private Life of the P. called Quakers. 
By Mrs. Ellis. 2 vols. (Bentley.) 

Ir is impossible in over-wrought and over- 

written days like these to say confidently what 

will and what will not gain acceptance for 
any given book. The matter may not be 
new enough,—it may be too new. We shall 
see ere long whether the curiosities of China 
brought to the Egyptian Hall by Mr. Albert 

Smith will be as acceptable to John and 

Mrs. Bull as the sights and sounds of 

those every-day girls, the Miss Sim 

lisping at the foot of Mont Blanc. To 
ourselves, every life is interesting which is 
really pictured. A Mormon novel, supposing 
it fairly executed, would be as great a curiosity 
as ‘The Initials’;—and Shanghai and Singapore 
have no mysteries more remote from the expe~ 
rience of the average inhabitants of England 
than those represented by the poke bonnets and 
the broad brims that may be seen (some years 
ago they were more numerous than now) creepi 
[sof 
the world’s people, “ coveting” (as the Quaker 
tess put it) “no t observation.”—The 
umours, however, of this singular body of 

religionists have attracted rather than repelled 
some of England’s least sectarian humourists. 
Charles Lamb loved to watch their doings: 
Hood’s Ruth Mumford is as veritable a 
Quakeress in her ways and sayings and re- 
serves as if H had been brought up on 
the ‘Book of Extracts.’ Some few years 
since, the coarse and unfair portraitures by 
Mrs. Greer excited a certain attention. People 
were glad to laugh at the slyness of her 
Rachels and Tabithas, and at the oppressive 
greediness of Jonathan and Solomon, and the 
rest of the “men friends” who sit in the 
high places of “the meeting.”—But, as we 
pointed out at the time, only half the truth 
was told, and that half was set down in malice. 
Mrs. Ellis has written her book in a gentler 
spirit, having the same right to speak to her 
facts as her predecessor,—having, we believe, 
like Mrs. Greer, been born in a Society from 
which she separated herself. It remains to be 
seen whether her Le a will prove as 
attractive to the general public as her prede- 
cessor’s caricature. We can assert that it is at 
least far more correct. 

But, be the ink black or be it pale, the 
picture presented is one which will sadden all 
who study the influences of opinions on morals. 
It is sad to see conscience made a stumbli 
block in place of a staff,—it is sad to see a code 
of discipline put forward among the devout and 
benevolent which can only be partially imposed 
on, not cordially accepted by any body, including 
the enterprising as well as the timid,— original as 
well as imitative beings! External conformity, 
inner duplicity—can any disease of society, 
whether as regards an entire sect or its separate 
families, be more melancholy than this union? 
Such inevitable consequences of Quaker 
rule and governance—of a mystical and indis- 
tinct creed, and a rigorous enforcement of 
trivial observances—are as distinctly set forth 
by Mrs. Ellis who writes in love, as they were 
by Mrs. Greer, who dipped her pen in. hatred. 
The new Quaker novelist merely takes in hand 
the fortunes of a quiet family bound together 


| 
| 
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his life to have held close to the idea, dear to 
patriots of the Whiskerandos species, and which 
the Sir Ulicks and Sir Timothys of “the Green 


by strong natural affections; and shows how the 
same were traversed and destroyed by that 
compression, that forced subscription, that sub- 
stitution of letter for spirit, of superstition for | Isle,” were accused, some century since, of 
a faith admitting the use of reason—which | developing at Bath on a merciless scale,—this 
are the essence and the cement of Quakerism.| being to make an advantageous marriage. 
That essence is fast losing its vitality,— | Failing in his attempt, having lost his health, 
that cement is crumbling year by year, for | and run “to the end of his tether,’ and of the 
the present at least. But as every folly and every | book, the charming exile poisoned himself, and 
fancy return in some new form ;—as we are how in the Preface is held out to us as a legitimate 
seeing the Wizard and the Seer of the Middle | object of pity and sympathy! 
Ages calling up ghosts (after an appeal to 
the advertising columns of the Times) for 
the amusement of May Fair,—who knows 
whether our grandchildren may not see repro- 
ductions of the disciples of George Fox, who 
testified in “steeple-houses” to the great dis- 
comfort of church-goers?—who knows that 
Justice Shallows to come will not have to provide 
rison clothing for far-away grandchildren of 
a Naylor, who will appear in our highways 
as did Lady Godiva in the streets of Coventry? 
Meanwhile, this book by Mrs. Ellis may 
relied on as a faithful and delicate picture (one 
ssing dash of melo-drama allowed for in Paul 
utherford’s laudanum bottle). It is, to our 
thinking, by many degrees the best work which 
its writer has given to the me perhaps 
because it is the only one in which she seems 
to have written with perfect control over her 
materials. 


The History of Herodotus. A New English 
Version, edited with Copious Notes and: Ap- 
pendices, tlustrating History and Geo- 
graphy of Herodotus, from the most Recent 
Sources of Information ; and embodying the 
Chief Results, Historical and Ethnographical, 
which have been obtained in the Progress of 
Cuneiform and Hieroglyphical Discovery. 
By George Rawlinson, M.A., assisted by 
Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson, K.C.B., and Sir 
J. G. Wilkinson, F.R.S. Vol. If. With 
Maps and Illustrations. (Murray.) 

Tuis second volume of Herodotus is, in its form 

and general arrangement, no less than in the 

interest of its contents, a great improvement 
upon the first. A running commentary of notes 
lights up and corrects all that is dark or doubt- 
ful in the text, and puts the reader in clear 
ay of travellers know 

; we and the wisest scholars think. respecting per- 

The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. (Chapman.) | plexed 
Heng, in ‘ The Confessions of a Catholic Priest, | language, writing, science, and religion. When- 
is another book which may be allowed to pair ever any of these topics may increase beyond a 
with ‘ Friends,’ because it is a sort of sectarian couple of pages, it is conveniently consigned to 
novel. One much worse, however, in taste does an appendix, and allowed to attain a mature 
not occur to us. The badness is of a nature to size, or is introduced under the form of an 
make us pause and inquire if the book be | essay, where its features and character are 
wholly fictitious. Can there be such a thing , enhanced by every archeological advantage. 
as imagination unhealthy enough to invent a} Thus, round two books of the history about 
tissue of improbable meanness, feecbleness, and , two hundred pages of appendices cling, possibly 
sentimentality like this, dreaming that the same for the general reader bringing “ penitential 
has interest? Self-delusion, we know, may exist , cogitations,” but recompensing the scholar with 
to almost any amount, when the matter in hand no lack of original or erudite lore. The alma 
is an autobiography ; but to conjure up such a mater of ancient civilization—Egypt—fills the 
series of confessions as those of “A Catholic principal space in this volume. Respecti 

Priest” (supposing them to be imaginary) the form, accretion, peopling, customs, an 

implies an ingenuity the bare thought of which architecture of that weird land, we know no 

is 2 puzzle. There is another possible solution. one with whom we would sooner talk upon 

Can the whole thing be a satire contrived to graves and epitaphs, Pashts and mummies, 

throw contempt on reformers, religionists, than a savant, who, like Sir Gardner Wilkinson, 

refugees? The quarter whence the volume has lived under a pyramid, and is, if he will 
issues renders this unlikely, and the writing is permit the expression, an Egyptian Old Mor- 
not good enongh to fit any such bitter purpose. tality. The fruit of a remarkable experience 

We imagine it may belong to the world of abundantly appears in the work before us, 

half-and-half literature,—to have been sketched which Sir Gardner Wilkinson has annotated 

by some foreigner, who has a mastery over the , in the observant spirit, though without the un- 

English language ; and afterwards to have been _ discerning belief, of the ancient historian. Where 

touched, spiced, and mystified by one of those Herodotus, partaking the error or the ignorance 

accommodating persons, whose “assistance in of his time, fails to instruct us sufficiently in 
preparing MSS. for the press” appeals weekly political or scientific causes,—where, for in- 
to the vain, the idle, and the ungrammatical,— | stance, he misapprehends the influence of the 
to all who would fain be authors if they could , winds, the alluvial deposits, the soundings off 

—who would fain get the fame without taking | the coast, the position, mensuration, or physical 

the vulgar trouble of learning a craft. “The , contour of the several countries which he visits, 

reader,” says the Preface, “may rest assured | —the later traveller, from his inductive habits 


of the truth of every line.”—It would answer | and superior method, explains to our satis- 
no purpose to go through the story, which is | faction. If Herodotus notes that t during 
one of weakness, cynicism, absence of high | four days’ sail is narrow, and from Heliopolis 


courage and noble spirit. The priest, who was | the land broadens, the English editor makes 
a Hungarian, entered the Church, by way of | the shape clear at once by citing Scylax’s com- 
leading a jolly life,—fell in love,—left Catho- | parison of a double-headed battle-axe, the neck 
licism on principle,—took up Patriotism,— | which joins the two heads being at Memphis; 
found that a hard service,—in the time of the | or when the Ionian discovers that t is 
troubles came to Paris; and there, as he un- | “the gift of the river,” and its soil “black and 
blushingly confesses, finding his means run | crumbly,” the accurate Englishman finds, from 
short, and the temptations of the capital par-| the relative sites and buildings, that the first 
ticularly strong, consented again to serve the | assertion can only refer to.a primitive period, 
altar as a Priest—for pay! Further, he appears | when Egypt was uninhabited, and verifies the 
throughout all the sufferings and sorrows of|second observation with a note, that “ the 


deposit of the Nile, when left on a rock and 
dried. by the sun, resembles pottery ~~ 
appearance, and by its fracture from the silica 
it contains,”—and pleases us with a meteor. 
logical observation, that, just as in the good 
old time of Herodotus, weatherwise tians 
now are of opinion that countries whic 

on nothing but rain-water “will one day be 
at. of their grand hope and be 
wretchedly hungry,”—in case, that is, of any 
divine drought. 

Recorded in the volume is all that is 
characteristic or quaint in Egypt, or its mys- 
terious river, the water of which, we | 
is a kind of sacred wine, and though it does 
not improve with age, yet may be kept in 
jars for a couple of years. All is pleasant 
to know respecting the still antique d 
navigation, agriculture, or scenery of the coun- 
try is told, upon any hint of Herodotus, in so 
attractive a manner as almost to make the 
reader half desire a pulmonary complaint in 
order to take his ease in the land of Egypt, 
The old Egyptians, with their festivals of lam 
their river-parties, their dancing-girls with the 
lotus-flower twinkling in their breasts, were not 
a sour nor an ascetic people. When at the end 
of the banquet the servant brought in the little 
wooden image of Osiris standing on a bier, it 
was not to make the guests sad or gloomy. 
“ Gaze,” said he, “ drink and be merry, for when 
you die such you will be,” that is, according 
to the editor, “Love one another, avoid the 
evils which tend to make men consider life too 
long when in reality it is too short.” 

As we accompany the master and the pu 
in archeology along the tian 
we spy the old subjects of Pharaoh busy with 
the shadoof, stooping from a skiff to lift their 
cattle out of the inundation, or making their 
goats tread out the wheat, or weaving mats of 
palm for their beds, or stitching papyrus sandals, 
or spinning fibrous linen, straining off white 
Mareotic wine “sweet and light, and not affecting 
the head,” or brewing barley bree for the yearly 
audit-day. Pict on the hieroglyphics, the 
scribe sits there still, reed in hand, his brow 
perplexed with calculation, but the Cyperus, 
“the paper read by the brooks,” according to 
the remarkable prophecy of Isaiah, “has 
withered, and is et away, and is there no 
more” by the river of Egypt. 

The skirts of historical characters we catch 
sight of in thisvolume. There is an ambiguous 

elen, and a Paris anything but what he ought 
to be,—there is Charaxus, the brother of Sapp. 
who has come to Naucratis with a cargo of 
wine from Lesbos, and has brought a pretty and 
far from immoral dancer, Rhoddépis, “ the rosy- 
cheeked,”—a fellow slave of a certain witty 
ZEsop, the world will one day hear of,—there 
is immortal Psammeticus, who, like our James 
the First, of pious and pedantic memory, is 
anxious to discover the primeval language, and 
shutting up a pair of tian babies with a 
she-goat, finds satisfactorily from the sound 
“Bek” the children utter, that Phrygian is the 
oldest mother-tongue;—and there is me King 
Mycerinus, who wished to falsify the oracle that 
limited his life to six years: a desire he fulfilled 
in an ingenious Oriental way. Perceiving that 
his doom was fixed, he had lamps lighted every 
day at even time, then feasted and enjoyed him- 
self, visiting every place that he heard was agree- 
able, and, in fact, turned the night into day, 
thus proving the oracle false by living twelve 
years in the space of six. Yet why should we 


tell the story of Polycrates with his ring, or of 
Darius who won a crown by taking lessons in 
horse-taming from (Ebares his groom, an Egyp- 
tian Mr. Rarey, or of brain-stricken Cambyses, 


or of Amasis who made his architects sigh over 
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large stones which only after three years they 
were able to lift, a king whose royal pleasure 


it was that every tian should appear once a 
year before the Governor of his canton and 
his means of living, or failing to do so, 


show 
be put to death. His own general habit of life 
is thus described, which seems to anticipate 
habits of later statesmen and financiers.— 
“From early dawn to the time when the forum 
js wont to he sedulously all the 
business that was brought before him; during the 
remainder of the day he drank and joked with his 
guests, passing the time in witty and, sometimes, 
scarce seemly conversation. It grieved his friends 
that he should thus demean himself, and accordingly 
some of them chid him on the subject, saying to 
him—‘ Oh! king, thou dost but ill guard thy royal 
ignity whilst thou allowest thyself in such levities. 
Thou shouldest sit in state upon a stately throne, 
and busy thyself with affairs the whole day long. 
So would the Egyptians feel that a man rules | 
them, and thou wouldst be better spoken of. But 
now thou conductest thyself in no kingly fashion.’ 
Amasis answered them thus:—‘ Bowmen bend 
their bows when they wish to shoot; unbrace them | 
when the shooting is over. Were they kept always | 
strung they would break, and fail the archer in , 
time of need. So it is with men. If they give them- | 
selves constantly to serious work, and never indulge 
awhile in pastime or sport, they lose their senses, | 
and become mad or moody. Knowing this, I divide | 
my life between pastime and business.’ Thus he 
answered his friends. It is said that Amasis, even | 
while he was a private man, had the same tastes 
for drinking and jesting, and was averse to en- | 
gaging in any serious employment. He lived in 
constant feasts and revelries, and whenever his | 
means failed him, he roamed about and robbed 
peo e. On such occasions the persons from whom > 
stolen would bring him, if he denied the | 
charge, before the nearest oracle ; sometimes, the 
oracle would pronounce him guilty of the theft, | 
at other times it would acquit him. When after- 
wards he came to be king, he neglected the temples | 
of such as had declared that he was not a 
thief, and neither contributed to their adornment, | 
nor frequented them for sacrifice; since he regarded | 
them as utterly worthless, and their oracles as_ 
wholly false: but pt alta had detected his | 
true gods whose oracles | 
not deceive; and these he honoured exceed- 


We omit the marvels of the history,—the 
chapel of Latona on the Nile cut out of a single 
block,—the floating island where Apollo was 
hidden,—the birds’-nests made of cinnamon, 
which recall the stories of the rocs in the Ara- 
bian Nights,—as well as countless attractions 
of ancient’ draught-playing, thimble-rigging, 
and games of Mora. Of the more serious por- 
tion of the history, and as an example of 
translation, the following extract may serve. 
How modern it is in sound !— 

“ What government can possibly be better than 
that of the very best man in the whole state? The 
counsels of such a man are like himself, and so he 
governs the mass of the people to their heart's 
content; while at the same time his measures 
against evil-doers are kept more secret than in 
other states. Contrariwise, in oligarchies, where 
men vie with each other in the service of the com- 
monwealth, fierce enmities are apt to arise between 
man and man, each wishing to be leader, and to 
carry his own measures; whence violent quarrels 
come, which lead to open strife, often ending in 
bloodshed. Then monarchy is sure to follow; and 
this, too, shows how far that rule surpasses 
others. Again, in a democracy, it is impossible 
but that there will be malpractices: these mal- 
practices, however, do not lead to enmities, but to 

friendships, which are formed among those 
engaged in them, who must hold well together to 
ak on their villanies. And so things go on 

il a man stands forth as champion of the com- 
monalty, and puts down the evil-doers. Straight- 
way 


pointed kil 
monarchy is the best government. 


all | duction, pointing out the chief seats of rebellion 


all, and from being admired soon comes to be ap- 


i king; so that here, too, it is plain that 
y, to sum 
up all in a word, whence, I ask, was it that we got 
the freedom which we enjoy ‘—did democracy give 
it us, or oligarchy, or a monarch! As a single 
man recovered our freedom for us, my sentence is 
that we keep to the rule of one. Even apart from 
this, we ought not to change the laws of our fore- 
— when they work fairly ; for to do so, is not 
w ” 

The philological and ethnological portion of 
the work opens out much that is no less new 
than attractive ; and in illustration of the earl 
Biblical period, this volume is peculiarly 
and suggestive. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

The Anglo-Indian Almanac. Second Year, 1858. 
(Indian News Office. )}—Gazetteer and Gazetteer Map 
y the Seat of Rebellion in India. (Madden.)—The 

ndian part of this ‘ Anglo-Indian Almanac’ is not 

altogether so accurate as could be desired, and 
where remarks illustrative of recorded events are 
introduced, as in ‘The Revolt in Hinddstan,’ 
they are not unfrequently coarse, intemperate, 
and ill-judged. The inaccuracies to be found 
in this book are ludicrous. At page 5 we are 
told that the mutiny at Vellore occurred on 
the 3lst of January, 1807,— whereas it took 
place on the 10th of July, 1806. At page 9, 
we are told, the Meerut revolt broke out on the 
9th of May, 1857,—Delhi being occupied by the 
rebels on the 10th; but this statement is justly 
contradicted at page 148, where it is shown that 
the revolt began on the 10th, and that the mu- 
tineers did not reach Delhi till the 11th. At page 
11 there is the blunder, Marquis of Wellesley; and 
at page 39 the Secret Committee is said to consist 
of the Chairs and the President of the Board of 
Control, omitting all mention of the third Director, 
who has a seat in that council. In the same page 
is a ridiculous non sequitur. Sir John Hobhouse, 
it is said, “‘ announced himself sole originator of 
the infamous crusade against Affghanistan.” 
Immediately after, it is added, ‘Since that de- 
claration was made, the prestige that once attached 
to Leadenhall Street has yielded to a wing 
contempt.” In other words, because Sir J. Hob- 
house avowed himself solely to blame, the Com- 
pany alone are blameable! Can anything be more 
childish than this? But in many other places a 
party spirit is but too perceptible. Thus, we are told 
that “ the odour of the counting-house still hallows 
Leadenhall Street.” In his account of the Revolt 
the compiler follows throughout the opinions ex- 
by the writer of ‘The Mutiny of the Bengal 

Army, and indeed goes beyond him in abuse of 
the Civil Service. Haileybury is said to have 
reminded Etonians of a “‘ prepara school.” 
Yet men who had but just left this “* preparatory 
school” have been foremost amongst the heroes of 
the present Indian war, as the compiler of this 
volume must very well know. We will only add that, 
for an old Bengal Quartermaster, the compiler is 
strangely ignorant of the native es. Akbar 
is the name of the great Emperor of Hinddstan, 
and signifies “‘ greatest.” Akhbdr signifies news. 
Ackhbar means nothing at all, and has its origin 
solely from the old rs brain. At 
page 167 the famous lines inscribed in the Palace 
of Delhi are so wretchedly misquoted as to lead 
one’s thought anywhere but to the Paradise of 
which they speak. By dropping an aspirate the 
compiler has changed ‘‘ that same Paradise” into 
a law-officer; and by leaving out two syllables he 
has completely spoiled the rhythm of the lines.— 
The ‘Gazetteer’ and ‘ Map’ is a useful little pro- 


in India, with concise and correct descriptions of 
the same. In the Map, however, we note a goodly 
inkling of ¢ 
Fem and Phillow for Phillour,—which, with 
a very little care, might have been avoided. 
The Heirs of Cheveleigh. By Gervaise Abbot. 
3 vols. (Longman & Co.)—This is a long-winded 
novel, written with gravity and painstaking regard- 
less of time or trouble. e author takes things 


hical errors, as Sectapore for4 posed 


leisurely; he elaborates and describes the scenery, 


the irecti the ies, till 

stifled, or at least there is some difficulty in dis- 
entangling them from their environment. 
is a worthless mother, destitute 


as helpless as the Chorus of a Greek mp ap Lee 
are exceedingly deliberate in all they do; there 


long drawn out, without being graphic, that we 
fear few readers will have the grace of perseverance 
to the end. There is, however, so much care and 
so much conscientious elaboration in the work that 
we feel the author merited a better fate than we 
fear will be his. The author must try again, and 
he may succeed better next time. 

Hand and Glove. By Amelia B. Edwards. 
(Brown & Co.)—‘ Hand and Glove’ is a slight, but 
very readable and interesting story—not very sen- 
sible, but it is romantic and easy to read; there 
has been no great expenditure of talent or industry 
upon it, but there are some pleasant, life-like de- 
scriptions of French country life. The story reminds 
us a little of Dumas’ ‘ Pauline,’ which was made 
into a melo-drama some years ago at the Princess's. 
The heroine seems to have been allowed a great 
deal more liberty than young French girls usuall 
enjoy ; and the mild way in which certain F 
novels are qualified by the authoress may mislead 
some simple souls, who would be rather dismayed 
if they came to read them. For the rest, ‘Hand 


and Glove’ makes good railwa —< 
The Poor Relation: a Novel. By Miss Pardoe. 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.}—It is not often that 
such a foolish, poorly-written novel is presented 
to us in these days of universal reading and writing. 
In ‘The Poor Relation’ there is no attempt at 
bability or discrimination of character, every- 
y in the same grandiloquent style :—two 
schoolboys from Eton are made to talk hke young 
clergymen. The Lady Harriett Ashton, the 
mamma of the book, is always in an ill temper, and 
speaks like a shrew. She is uniformly mean and 
cruel and covetous and ill-tempered; she has all 
the conventional marks of a woman of the world 
(in a novel); her husband is a foolish, weak, hen- 
pecked individual, who from being a disagreeable 
selfish young man is re nted as becoming a 
miracle of amiable kind-heartedness. The “‘ poor 
relation” is a niece, who is bequeathed to them b 
an only brother, whose fortune by some accident is 
not to be found at his death, and the young lady 
is subjected to every ill usage which can be inflicted 
on this side of the law. She grows up, however, by 
some compendious , into an angel, without 
the least trouble to herself,—learns everything like 
the good persecuted princess of a fairy tale,—and 
never lets her ‘‘ angry passions rise” on the greatest 
provocation. Her uncle borrows her slender patri- 
mony to pay railway calls,—and her aunt, who 
taunts her without mercy, sells her without com- 
punction in lawful marriage to an odious railway 
contractor, —and though her uncle breaks the 
bargain, he says, “ Do not cease to respect your 
Aunt, Ella, wah eienian whenever you feel dis- 
to judge her harshly she was led into the 
grave error by overweening anxiety for the 
welfare of her son.” And the young lady; who 
never once descends from the attitudes of amia- 
bility, replies, “ I will, uncle, indeed I will.” The 
morality is of the most rose-water and rose-coloured 
character. Of course, the heroine becomes rich 
at last, and gives gifts of money and jewels with 


783 
her to murder her own daughter, after consenting 
to do everything possible to drive her mad, almost 
consents, though she has relenting second thoughts. 
There is a wicked stepfather, a miracle of reckless- 
ness and scoundrelism. The hero and heroine are 

is 
c ing up and down precipices and being 
let down from high windows as would set up a 
melo-drama at Astley’s. When the heroine is in 
eae aeamaagamaages the very crisis of a great danger, no less than that 
of being carried away in a torrent caused by the 
bursting of a water-spout, the reader is detained 
by elaborate descriptions of the crags and rocks 
and “‘dense masses of creepers,” and their geogra- 
phical position, which perplexes the reader by the 
minuteness of detail and tries his patience sorely. 
The novel is written in a solid, cumbrous style, not 
at all appropriate for fiction,—and the story is so 
ingly.” 
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both hands to those who have most injured her 
and shown themselves altogether unprincipled,— 
but she seems to have no notion that there is any 
difference between right and wrong. The incidents 
are few, and the style babbles on in a continuous 
flow of gentle, foolish dullness. We cannot recom- 
mend the book as reading for railway or seaside ; it 
was pure waste of time to write it, and it is addi- 
tional waste of time to read it. 

Transactions of the Philological Society, 1556. 
(Bell.)—The bulk of these ‘‘ Transactions” consists 
of twenty-two papers on various subjects contributed 
by members of the Society. One of the longest 
is an elaborate account of the languages of North- 
ern, Western, and Central America, by Dr. Latham. 
Mr. Yates’s essay ‘On the Irregularities in the 
Versification of Homer,’ valuable in itself, is 
rendered still more so by Prof. Malden’s notes. 
The two papers by Prof. Key, ‘On English and 
Latin diminutives,’ abound in curious results ob- 
tained by great ingenuity; but we are inclined to 
think mere conjecture has had more than its due 
share of influence in their production, and argu- 
ments of at least questionable validity are some- 
times employed. us, ¢.g., the Professor seems 
to adduce, as a confirmation of one of his conclu- 
sions, the accidental circumstance of his hearing, 
while writing, ‘‘a little gentleman (aged two) calling 
himself licken Liel (little Lionel).” Again, after 
arguing that because grac-ilis resembles ut-ilis, 
fac-ilis, &c., there must be a verb gruc-, he thus pro- 
ceeds :—‘“‘ If so, it seems to be identical with our 
own verb grow, and the meaning suits, as growing- 
fast is generally the cause of a person being slim 
and slender.” This is, to say the least, a far-fetched 
and unsatisfactory explanation, even if the fact be 
as here alleged. There is so much sterling worth 
in Prof. Key’s contributions, that we are the more 
disposed to regret the admixture of baser material. 
The other, papers are all more or less worthy the 
attention of those who feel an interest in the study 
of Philology. 

The Skip-Jack or Wireworm and the Slug. 
With Notices of the Microscope, Barometer, and 
Thermometer. For the Use of Parish Schools. 
(Constable & Co.)—An odd reason is assigned for 
the publication of this little educational tract. 
The editor, we are informed, “ found the boys in a 
miserable school in the Highlands, reading Lord 
Mansfield’s speech on Privilege. With all his admi- 
ration of that excellent speech, he resolved to print 
something more useful to them.” Accordingly, 
“a scientific and accomplished naturalist” has 
written an account of the two creatures most inju- 
rious to gardens and small farms, besides describing 
the microscope, barometer, and thermometer. The 
sketches are practical, clear, and likely to be of 
utility. But why put slugs in comparison with 
ers or put the Skip-Jack against Lord Mans- 

eld? 

German Tales and Poetry, by the best Authors, 
selected and adapted for the Use of English Students. 
By William Biinger. (London, Nutt.)—A German 
reading-book, in three parts,—the first consisting 
of prose anecdotes, with a vocabulary at the bottom 
of each page; the second composed of extracts 
from classical authors, likewise prose, with a corre- 

nding vocabulary at the end of the book; the 

ird, a short collection of poems, without any 
auxiliary crutch, which is to be translated literally, 
and then committed to memory. Herr Biinger 
has provided a new spur to industry by an enume- 
ration of the lines to be studied, every twenty-fifth 
line being indicated by a figure in the margin. 
“Experience has taught him,* he says, “that 
pupils learn better and more, if their industry and 
emulation be excited by showing them in figures 
how much or how little they have done.” The 
teachings of experience, in this instance, are not 
flattering to humanity. Only a chosen few, it 
seems, can become sensible of an increasing fami- 
liarity with the forms and treasures of a language, 
while any one can feel proud that he has mastered 
fifty lines more. 

On Indian topics we have the following :—Sug- 
gestions relative to the Re-organization, Discipline 
and Future Management of the Bengal Army, by 
Lieut.-Col. W. Hunter, of the Be Service, — 

in India, and Trade with Central Asia, 


being a speech delivered in the House of Commons 
by Mr. William Ewart,— How we Tax India, a 
commonplace lecture by W. E. Forster, — and 
Five Letters on Indian Re-organization, by C. D. L., 
reprinted from a daily journal.—The Triple Curse 
is the title of a frothy address by P. Edwards on 
the opium trade.— Other questions of the day are 
discussed in Further Letters on Currency, addressed 
to Sir Francis Baring, by J. W. Cowell, B.A.,— 
and On Banking Liability, by J. Y. Caw, “ banker 
in Manchester.”—Appertaining to education, we 
have a letter to Sir George Grey, on The Endowed 
Schools ( Ireland ) Commission, by A. J. Stephens, 
—The Mind: its Sustenance and Solace, two lectures 
by C. Ford,—TZhe Third Report of the Working 
Men’s College, a very encouraging statement,—an 
address On the Advantages of Free Public News- 
Rooms and Lending Libraries, by M. H. Feilde,— 
and The Mother's Nursery Guide, by Charles Par- 
dey, who touches the small end of the subject, and 
discourses of infant bodies and minds. With these 
miscellanies we may classify Twenty-first Re- 
port of the Booksellers’ Provident Institution,—and 
A Catalogue of the Arctic Collection in the British 
Muscum, with a List of the Arctic Relics in the United 
Service Museym, and the Painted Hall at Green- 
wich, by W. Parker Snow. From Mr. Snow we 
have also two other tracts—one of controversy, the 
other of devotion—severally entitled, The Patago- 
nian Missionary Society, and some Truths connected 
with It; and The Death of Christ. The last be- 
longs to a catalogue which includes also the follow- 
ing:—the Rev. J. Edmunds’s Commentary, Plain 
and Practical, on the Two Epistles to the Thessalo- 
nians,—Eternity, a correspondence arising out of a 
sermon preached at Plymouth,— Winchester, the 
White City: a Symbolical Essay, by Augusta R. 
Robinson,— Why are our Churches Closed? by a 
Layman,—and Die Apostle Geschichte des Geistes, 
by the Author of ‘ Evangelcisms des Natur.’ 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bautain’s Art of Extempore Preaching, trans. fc. 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. 
Burghies's Preaching, Prosivg, and Puseyism, cr. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
Burne’s Poetical Works, ed. by Willmott, fe. 8vo. 3a. Gd. cl. gilt. 
Case's Day by Day at Luckuow, post 8vo. 10a, 6d. cL 
Church of England Monthly Review, Vol. 4, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 
Clark's Peloponnesus, Notes of Study and Travel, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 
Confersions of a Catholic Priest, post Sv. 78. 6d. cl. 
Dale's The Clergy men’s Legal Handbook, cr. 5a. cl. 
Evans's Eton and Wiuchester Election Trial Verses, fc. 8vo. 3a. cl. 
Ex Vriente, Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion, fc. 8vo. 38. 6d. cl. 
‘ry Un the Specific Performance of Contracts, 8vo 16s. cl. 
Haskoll’s Engineering Field Work applied to Laud Surveying, 208. 
Household Words, Vol. 17, royal 8vo. 5e 6d. cl. 
Jameson's Characteristics of Women, new edit. 2 vols. 24s. cl. 
Johnson's Domestic Practice of Hydropathy, 5th edit. 8vo. Ga. cl. 
Kirke Webbe, the Privateer Captain, by ‘Waters,’ fc. 8vo. la 6d. bds. 
Lawsand Practice of Whist, by Celebs, 4th edit. 16mo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
Livingstone’s Cambridge Lectures, edited by M ; 
Massey's History of England duriug Reign of George 3, Vol. 2, 12s. 
Napier’s William the Conqueror, a Histo el. 
Noyce’s Boy’s Book of Industrial Information, 12mo. 6a. cl. 
Oxenden’s Farnest Communicant, new edit. lsmo. cl. 
Oxendeu’s Pathway of Safety, new edit. fe. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cl. 
Parker's Helps to Truth-Seekers, new edit. cr. 8vo. 2a. 6d. cl. 
Upward and Unward, new edit. er. 8vo. 4. cl. 
Philp’s Places worth seein 


Prayers with Texts for Every in the 
e's Light of Other Days, 3 vols. post Svo. 31s. 6d. cl. 
Smith's Handy Book on Bills, Cheques, Notes, and 10U’s, ls. 


. ol. 
Useful Library, * Edwards's History of France,’ 1s. bds 


finslow'’s Midni 
Winslow's ( Mrs. 


Harmonies, pew edit. imp. b 
ary) Memoir, by her Son, new edit. 7¢. 6d. cl. 


American Importations. 
Andrews's Latin Grammar, 64th edit. half bound, 12mo. 6a. 
Feuchtwanpger’s Fermen Liquors, 13mo. 122. cl. 
Herbert, Life of, by G. I. Duyckiuck, 18mo. 3¢. 6d. cl. 
Magician’s Uwn Book, illust. cr. 8vo. 8s. cl. 
Maury’s Physical Geography of the Ses, new edit. 8yo. 10s. cl. 
Neill’s History of Minnesota, 8vo. 15s. el. 
Parker's Boy Missionary, 1*mo. 3s. cL 
Peck’s Wyoming, its H story, &e. cr. 8vo. 108, 6d. cl. 
Rice's Shadow ou the Hearth, 12mo. 5s. cl. 
Sims's Silver Lectures in Surgery, 8vo_ 5s. cl. 
Taylor's California Life Illustrated, er. 8vo. 7. 6d. cl. 
e Deum Laudamus, set to Music in Two Compositions, 4to. 2s, 6d. 
Wood and Bache’s U nited States Dispensatory, 8vo. 32s. sheep. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS EXAMINATIONS. 


In noticing, a few weeks ago, the progress of 
is year’s inations, we called attention to the 
marked success which the Society to have 
achieved as far as the mere number of its candi- 
dates was concerned. Such success was not, how- 
ever, very astonishing. A net-work of Local 
Boards had been flung over the whole country. 
From Pembroke Dock to Ipswich, from Brighton 
to Newcastle-on-Tyne, Mechanics’ Institutions and 
Literary Societies of all sorts took up the new a 


|tem and worked it with right good will. 


purely voluntary nature of the scheme, and the 


large amount of independent action which it no 
only permitted, but enforced, as a matter of neces. 
sity, on the local authorities, was no doubt one of 
its chief attractions. But that which must haye 
contributed, more than anything else, to the rp. 
markable increase of numbers was the simple fact 
that any member of an Institution might be ex. 
amined by the Society of Arts Examiners withoyt 
the expense or trouble of leaving his own town, 
The mere question of numbers is not one, how. 
ever, to which we would be inclined to attach 
much importance. The numbers may look 
flourishing, and yet thescheme may be a total failure. 
The real points of interest lie far . They 
are to be sought for in the Reports of the i 

and in the returns which the Society of Arts has 
received of the occupations, ages, &c. of the can. 
didates. By these alone can we determine the 
first and most important question,—whether the 
system has really been working in the class for 
which the examinations have avowedly been held. 
Last year and the year before, this was, to a great 
extent, not the case. Last year and the year be. 
fore the system was, therefore, a partial failure, 
By these Reports and Returns we can also deter. 
mine whether the educational standard chosen by 
the Society of Arts is, as many have been inclined 
to think, too high a standard, and whether the 
programme which they have put before the country 
is too extensive for the grasp of institutional in. 
struction. They will also give us a fair idea— 
which hitherto it has been impossible to get in 
anything like a definite shape—of the li tastes 
and general acquirements of the lower ranks of 
the middle classes. To the educationists of the 
school of Sir John Pakington and Lord John Rus. 
sell these Returns, if they possess any value, should 
be of very great interest indeed, inasmuch as 
would form the first body of facts exemplifyi 
the practical influence which early absence 
school has on the working population. 

The Examiners’ Report has been received. The 
Returns of the successful candidates have been laid 
before the Council, and it is gratifying to know 
that whatever might be the success of this Exami- 
nation as s numbers, it is completely thrown 
into the e by the Reports and Returns. 
Nothing could be more satisfactory. In the first 
place it appears that the candidates were precisely 
those for whom the Examination was intended. 
The first six persons to whom certificates have been 
awarded are respectively, ‘‘a Mechanic,” “a Book- 
keeper,” “an Engineer,” “a Shipwright,” “a 
Warehouseman,” and ‘‘aGas-Engineer.” Through- 
out the whole long list of certificated candidates 
similar occupations are to be read. It is remark- 
able that three first prizes—Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Mensuration -— should be carried off by 
“a Working Engineer.” The prize in Che- 
mistry is taken by “‘a Worker in a Chemical 
Laboratory,”"—and the same candidate, although 
completely self-educated, gains the first prize in 
Botany. The best of the candidates, the person 
who gets the three first prizes, has not been at 
school for the last four years. The two first prizes 
in Descriptive and Physical phy are awarded 
toa r. The first prize in Enylish Literature, 
in which the Head-Master of Rugby examined, is 
taken by a Bank Cashier, the second by a Timber 
Merchant, and the third by a Grocer. But the 
prizes in Latin are perhaps the most astonishing of 
all: the first prize and first certificate being 
carried off by a Butcher! This classical butcher 
does not, however, stand alone. Another Butcher 
offered himself for examination in English and 
French Literature, and selected Shakspeare, ° 
ser, Racine, and Molitre as the authors in which 
he desired to be tested. Prof. Creasy, the examiner 
in English History, gives his first prize to a Book- 
keeper, and awards certificates to a Printer, 4 
Cabinet-maker, a Mason, a Porter, a Spinner, 4 
Wool-carder, &c. 

The answering in English Literature, in 

and in Book-keeping was so remarkably , that 
the Council awarded additional prizes in each of 
these subjects. Special prizes were also awarded 
to the Institutions sendin i 
two prizes were aw 


these prizes, the Watt Institute, Portsea, gets 25/.; 
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| 
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ittman's The People in Chure Rights and Duties, vo. 58. 
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Crosby Hall gets 25/.; the Banbury Mechanics’ 
Institution, 10/.; Leeds Young Men's Christian 
Institute, 10/.; Sheffield People’s College, 10/.; 
the Bristol Athenzum, 5l.; the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution, 5/.; the Lymington Li Institu- 
: on Mechanics’ Institution 


RECENT HOT SUMMERS. 

Mr. Glaisher, the eminent meteorologist, has 
collected from the tabulated records of the summers 
from 1855 to 1858 some facts of interest. They 
were laid before the Meteorological Society last 
week and are now laid before the public. 

In the Meteorological Returns furnished to the 
Society, space is provided and Tables are appended 
for the entries applying to the month of the leaf- 
ing and flowering of forest trees and shrubs, the 

* time of leaf-fall, the blossoming of fruit-trees, and 
the ripening of fruit,—the time of wheat, barley, 
and oats in ear, in blossom, when cut and harvested, 


process and character of vegetation, 


or checked from any cause,—the leading features 
of the year with regard to the hard 

garden, and their wild brethren of the woods,—the 
grass and herbage crops of the agriculturist, 
with all collateral facts of interest that give infor- 
mation respecting the produce of the year. For 
the period of at least seven years these entries 
have been filled in irrespective of the meteorological 
particulars which each sheet contains. The infor- 


forward or the reverse, whether luxuriant | 


flowers of the | 


At Grantham some farmers 
of the 31st, 
as estimated 


among the sheep. 
lost as many as seventy on the night 
and at Belvoir the loss to the district w 
at above 1,000 of newly shorn sheep. 

Near Maidstone, in Kent, Dr. Fielding remarks, 
“The snow which fell in January has remained in 
pits and deep hollows until the middle of this 
month (June); on the lst a large dishful was 
shown to me, the man stating there were cart-loads 
of it in a chalk-pit near.” ' 

Grass and cereal crops were luxuriant and abun- 
dant ; the fruit crop was plentiful, and hops equally 
so. In many parts of the Ss uce of 
the year is reported to have been ve average 
in quantity and quality. 

potato disease made late in 
the season, but was not un y severe. This 
disease would appear, unfortunately, to be esta- 
blished and inseparable from the growth and cul- 
tivation of the plant, as shown in the continuous 
mention of it year by year since the disease was 


first introduced. 

About the end of on the prevalence of 
countless multitudes of small flies or aphides is 
reported at many places in different parts of the 
country. At some places the visitation is recorded 
on simultaneous days, in others following in a 
kind of sequence of dates, as if the objectionable 
visitants had travelled along a certain but irre- 
gular line of march. 


The swallows remained later than usual, and | 


were observed at Uckfield in Sussex and other fruitful and luxuriant development of vegetation 


counties towards the end of November and during 


the first week in December. The time of leaf-fall | 


_ was about an average, but the autumn tints were | 


mation thus collected has never yet been published. | 


Following the tabulated facts and miscellaneous | 


notes for each year is a brief summary of the cha- 
rater of its produce, together with a table of 
meteorological results for the same period of time, 
and for the same extent of country, —beginning, 


less varied and conspicuous than usual. It is 
worthy of remark that in the early part of the 
winter following the autumn of this very severe 
yoo, is recorded an extraordinary quantity of sloe 

ies, hips, haws, crabs and hawthorn bushes 
quite red with fruit. It is a significant fact in 


observes Mr. Glaisher, with the year 1855, re- | relation to the character of the year that the spaces 
markable for the severity of its winter, and the usually devoted to, the entry of facts in connexion 
peculiar character of the phenomena recorded in | with vegetation and the produce of the seasons are 


connexion with it, and ending with the year 1857, 
y le for the excessive warmth of 

its fine and long-continued summer. 
fter referring to the meteorology of 1855, it is 
shown that the severe weather which set in about 
the middle of January caused the freezing of rivers 
which, within the memory of observers, had not 
been frozen before. At Nottingham and Gains- 
borough the Trent was frozen over during the 
whole of February, the average thickness of the 
a od some part of a time being 7 inches, and 
was crossed by foot-passengers on February 
27, the ice being then 6 inches thick. The river 
was not clear of ice until March 4. Passing by 
the various notices of snow crystals, peculiar kinds 
of snow, viscid rain, the sheathing of the trees 
with ice, which crackled and fell, exhibiting with 
the accuracy of a photograph the tracery of the 
leaf, or bark, or substance it had adhered to, Mr. 

Glaisher passed quickly on to the records applyi 

to the months of when 
retarded received an impulse from the more genial 
weather which succeeded to the frosts of January 
and February, and were rather mitigated than 

subdued towards the end of March. 

Throughout the opening of the year, vegetation 
was reported to be from three to four weeks back- 
ward, but not unhealthy; on the contrary, all 
crops looked promising and well, and the snow, 
which lay for many weeks continuously on the 
ground, had served to protect the vegetation that 
it covered, and which, by the beginning of June, 
was reported at many places to be more than usually 
luxuriant. 


The winter was remarkable for the number of 
wild fowl and rare birds which visited the coast, 
implying that the severity of the weather was 
extensively felt. 

On the night of May 31, a very severe frost 

and caused the destruction of a large 
number of swallows. The great loss of life occa- 
sioned to these birds, which were picked up dead in 
numbers on the morning of June 1, is mentioned 
at several 

The same frost likewise made great destruction 


principally occupied by miscellaneous meteorolo- 
gical notes, which throughout the year usurp an 
unusual degree of prominence. 

The year 1856 was not distinguished by any 
very remarkable characteristic, and vegetation and 
all periodical phenomena may be said to have re- 
gained their averages. In contrast to the preceding 
year a great paucity of birds was remarked, not 
only of the migratory species, but of the common 
native birds; and springs and wells that were so 
low in 1855 that advantage was generally taken 
to clean the latter, were this year, in the month 
of January, fromthe heavy rains, full to overflowing. 
Vegetation and the cereal crops were abundant 
and very luxuriant, in some places above the aver- 
age, but the fruit crop generally was a failure, 
particularly that of apples and pears, which fai 
universally in England and Scotland. 

The smaller sorts of fruits, currants and goose- 
berries in particular, were devastated by the 
ravages of a caterpillar, which laid bare the bushes 
as in winter, to the great injury of the fruit, which, 
exposed to the direct action of the sun, fermented, 
became acid and shrivelled, and wholly unfit for 
use. The potato disease manifested itself early 
at many places, and with greater severity than 
ever before known. The failure of the fruit crop 
and the prevalence and intensity of the potato 
disease are the leading facts in connexion with the 
produce of the year. 

In 1857, for the first three months, there is a 
paucity of notes concerning both the meteorology 
and the productions of the soil. In April and May 
vegetation was somewhat backward; but towards 
the end of May it received an impulse from the 


return of more genial weather, and made rapid | soon 


progress. During the summer severe storms were 
prevalent; but tle season was remarkable for its 

ess, and the cereal crops in some places were 
thin in consequence. Fruit, and in fact nearly 
all the produce of the year, were good and abun- 
dant, particularly the crops, which were generally 
equal to, and in many places far exceeded the 
average. In Scotland vegetation was reported to 
be three weeks earlier than usual. The months of 


July and August were ey and very 
unusually severe storms of th , of almost tro- 
pical character, were experienced. The heavy rains 
are a conspicuous feature of the autumn months of 
this year. 

But the fine summer and autumn was prolonged 
far into the winter; and the mild weather which 
continued up to the end of December will be fresh 
in the recollection of every one. In the north of 
Scotland during December many of the early spring 
shrubs were out in bud; and the song of the black- 
bird and thrush was heard towards the latter end 
of the month. In some places the pasture-fields 
were as green as at Midsummer. In Dorsetshire, 
at Little Brierly, between the 16th and the 24th 
of December, were enumerated thirty-four different 
species of wild plants in flower. At Uckfield, on 
Christmas-day, were in bloom in the garden, ane- 
mones, verbenas, violets, roses, scarlet geraniums, 
fuchsias, primroses, and rhododendrons. In 
Guernsey, on the 25th, double white and red camel- 
lias, and roe yg were in full bloom in 
the open air. At Belvoir Castle, Mr. Ingram 
writes:—‘‘ The year 1857 will be recorded in our 
forests by a deep and well-matured deposit of wood 
fibre. In the concentric rings, seen in the section 
of an oak, great irregularity is to be perceived in 
the breadth of the rings due to the ing seasons. 
I have looked at trees eight centuries old, and seen 
such records, and eight centuries hence some 
curious botanist may point out as interesting the 
of the season just passed.” 

The luxuriance and perfection of the blossom on 
flowering shrubs I have particularly noticed this 
present year, observes Mr. Glaisher, and very re- 
cently gathered in the grounds of the O 
a bunch of lilac in blossom, at least 18 inches in 
length, flowering upon the new wood, and this not 
an exceptional and carefully selected piece, but an 
average bunch gathered from a number of equal 
size and perfection. The blossom of all flowering 
shrubs I have noticed this year to be fine in the 
same proportion; a remark which applies 
ticularly to the hawthorn, white broom, double 
cherry, laburnum, lilac, Guelder rose, syringa and 
acacia shrubs, which I have daily under my own 
observation, and have had for a long period of time, 
but which this year, in their full development and 
abundance of flowers, clearly exhibit the effects of 


for supplying 


should never 


M. ARY SCHEFFER. 

One of the greatest artists and one of the 
men of modern times 
long years of ill health. . Ary Scheffer died 
on the 15th of this month in France, after a flyi 
visit to it i 


world of 
novels of 


= 
(as a local Board), 4l. 
| 
| 
—the arrival and departure of the cuckoo, swallow, | | 
and other migratory birds specified in the tables,— | 
whether 
| 
| 
| last year’s favourable season. 
| To trace the effect of the preceding year upon the 
| | present will be of considerable interest and value 
in the discussion of the year 1858, which will 
| | follow in the next Annual Report. 
| | In conclusion, observes Mr. Glaisher, it is very 
| | much and very earnestly to be desired, that the 
| notes relating to periodical phenomena should be 
| extended to the utmost of the observer's resources 
| | information; that they 
| omitted whenever possible to sup- 
| ply them; and that the same range of facts applying 
to the district be referred to year by year. 
last, a mistrust of our insular climate, and thus— 
though not poor in English friends, and himself 
rich in sympathies for English folk—never willingly 
consented to trust himself in this country. Since 
such was his superstition, we may be content that 
Scheffer’s death did not happen on English ground. 
Come when such a catastrophe will, it comes too 
o some future day may be left a notice of 
the painter’s young life, of bis training in Art. 
For the moment, a few words of honest regret and 
appreciation, incomplete (as to facts), must suffice. 
As a painter, Ary Scheffer was neither German 
nor French, having sympathies with both countries. 
Though he chose his subjects (when in the outer 
po profane poetry) from the dramas and 
Goethe and the divine poem of Dante— 
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as his Mignons and Marguerites, and Francesca da 
Rimini, will remind every print-shop 


fer had in his: religious ures—in his ‘ Saintes 
Femmes,’ and his ‘Saint Monica,’ and his ‘ Ruth,’ 
(to instance merely a few of them,) a touch of 
such 
of Bourdaloue, ilion, Bossuet, (to come 
his special Art) in the pictures of Lesueur an 
Philippe le Champagne.— It has been said, for 
which we will not instantaneously vouch, that 
Scheffer never would go to Italy—that he never 
would steep himself in Southern Art, for fear of 
discourag t;—possibly because his instinct told 
him that no ic—no Venice—no Florence—no 
Rome—could make him a colourist. Let these 
tales be right or wrong, the fact remains, that 
in hes lest one of the most earnest 
among modern designers. He has, further, left 
one or two admirable portraits (colour always 

),—those, for instance, of Dr. Liszt and of 

ame Viardot. That of Mr. Dickens is bad,— 
leathery in colour, not sufficient in character. 

These things ao to speak of the man apart 

from his palette. He was a real, imaginative, 
honourable artist, if such an one has ever been ; 
prejudiced, we admit, but never false to a con- 
viction, nor to a friend, nor to a word of his 
own which had passed from his mouth. — He 
had a close attachment to the late Royal Family 
of France (his Christus Consolator was placed in 
the Queen Marie-Amélie’s oratory); but when the 
Orleans house disa from Paris, he would 
court no favour from ‘“‘the new folk,’ nor ex- 
hibit in Imperial galleries. That he clung to his 
old patrons—that he retained troops of old friends, 
who will never forget his grave (till their grave 
brings forgetfulness), we know. Further, Ary 
Scheffer was in society kind, true, ingenious, intel- 
ligent,—always ready to receive every new idea,— 
to welcome every new person of intellect whom 
‘the waves of society drifted up into his path.—This 
is mere moment’s talk, the rest may come after. 


ROBERT BROWN. 

Tus distinguished botanist died on Saturday 
last, at his house in Dean Street, Soho, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. Though less popularly 
known as a man of science than many of his con- 
temporaries, those whose studies have enabled them 
to appreciate the labours of Brown rank him alto- 

as the foremost scientific man of this century. 

e takes this position not so much from his exten- 
sive observations on the structure and habits of 
plants, as from the philosophical insight he pos- 
‘sessed and the power he displayed of applying the 
well-ascertained facts of one case to the explanation 
-of doubtful phenomena in a large series. Till his 
time botany can scarcely be said to have had a 
scientific foundation. It consisted of a large number 
of ill-observed and badly-arranged facts. By the 
use of the microscope and the conviction of the 
necessity of studying the history of the develop- 
ment of the plant in order to ascertain its true 
structure and relations, Brown changed the face 
of botany. He gave life and significance to that 
which had been dull and purposeless. His influence 
‘was felt in every direction :—the microscope became 
@ necessary instrument in the hands of the philo- 
sophical botanist, and the history of development 
was the basis on which all improvement in classifi- 
‘cation was carried on. This influence extended 
from the vegetable to the animal kingdoms. The 
researches of Schleiden on the vegetable cell, 
prompted by the observations of Brown, led to 
those of Schwam on the animal cell ; and we may 
directly trace the present position of animal physio- 
logy to the wonderful influence that the researches 
of Brown have exerted upon the investigation of 
the laws of organization. Even in zoology the 
influence of Brown’s researches may be traced in 
the interest attached to the history of development 
in all its recent systems of classification. Brown 
had, in fact, in the beginning of the present 
century, grasped the great ideas of growth and 
development, which are now the beacon lights of 
all ‘research in biological science, whether in the 
plant or animal world. 

But whilst his i was thus great, his works 


are not calculated to attract popular attention. 
They are contained in the Transactions of our 
learned Societies, in the scientific dices of 
quarto volumes of voyages and travels, or in Latin 
descriptions of the orders, genera, and species of 
plants. The interest taken in these works by his 
countrymen was never sufficient to secure for them 
repubhcation, although a collected edition of his 
works, in five volumes, is well known in Germany. 
He was of a diffident and retiring disposition, 
shunning whatever partook of display, and anxious 
to avoid public observation. Thus it is that one 
of our greatest philosophers has passed away with- 
out notice, and many will have heard his name for 
the first time with the announcement of his decease. 
But for him an undying reputation remains,:which 
must increase as long as the great science of life is 
studied and understood. 

Robert Brown was the son of a Scottish Epis- 
copalian clergyman, and was born at Montrose on 
the 2lst of December, 1773. He was first entered 
a student at Marischal College, Aberdeen, and 
afterwards studied medicine at Edinburgh, where 
he completed his studies in 1793. In the same 
year he was appointed assistant- n and sub- 
altern in a Scotch Fencible Regiment, which he 
accompanied to Ireland, and stayed there till the 
end of 1800. Having through his love of botany 
made the acquaintance of Sir Joseph Banks, he 
was through his interest appointed naturalist to 
Capt. Flinders’s Surveying Expedition to New 
Holland. During this voyage the whole continent 
of Australia was circumnavigated, many parts of 
the coast were visited, and eventually the ship in 
which the Expedition sailed was condemned as 
unseaworthy at Port Jackson in 1803. Mr. 
Brown remained in New Holland, visiting different 
parts of the colony of New South Wales and Van 
Diemen’s Land, and eventually returned to England 
in 1805. Australia was then an unexplored mine 
of botanical wealth. Brown returned with nearly 
4,000 species of plants. He was shortly after 
appointed Librarian to the Linnean Society. Here 
he quietly examined his plants, and evolved with 
philosophic caution and patience those views which 
were destined to produce so extensive and lasting 
an impression on science, One of his earliest papers 
was published in the Transactions of the Wernerian 
Society of Edinburgh, and was devoted to the family 
of plants called by him “ Asclepiadz.” In this paper 
the character of mind of the author is well seen. 
The microscope had been used, the process of develop- 
ment had been watched, a new series of facts impor- 
tant to the laws of reproduction had been discovered, 
and a new order of plants established. Such 
was the nature of most of his future communica- 
tions to the Linnean and Royal Societies. Such 
was the character of his great work on the plants 
of New Holland, which he published in the year 
1810, with the title ‘Prodromus Flore Nove 
Hollandiz et Insule Van Diemen.’ This work 
contained not only a description of the plants which 
he had himself collected in Australia, but also those 
collected by Sir Joseph Banks during Cook’s first 
voyage. This book abounded in new facts and 
new orders. It was published as a first volume, 
but it was never succeeded by a second, as appeared 
to have been originally intended by the author. 
At the time this work was published, it was the 
practice of English botanists to arrange plants 
according to the artificial method of Linnzus, and 
Brown’s ‘Prodromus’ was the first English work 
devoted to a scientific and rational classification of 
plants. Although the Linnean system of classifi- 
cation survived some time after the publication of 
this work, it eventually succumbed before those 
principles of arrangement which were carried out 
in so masterly a manner by Brown, and the im- 

ce of which had been recognized by John 
y and Adamson, and even by Linnzus himself. 
In 1814 Capt. Flinders published a narrative of 
his voyage, and to this was attached an appendix 
by Brown, entitled ‘General Remarks, Geographi- 
cal and Systematical, on the Botany of Terra Aus- 
tralis.’ In subsequent years several im t 
papers appeared in the 7'ransactions of the Linnean 
Society. Amongst others may be named, ‘ On the 
Natural Order of Plants called "—* Ob- 


Composite’ (Vol. xii.),—‘ An account of a New 
Genus of Plants called Rafflesia’ (Vol. xiii.) Jp 
1828 he published in a separate form ‘A Brief 
Account of Microscopical Observations on the Pay. 
ticles contained in the Pollen of Plants, and on the 
general existence of active Molecules in j 
and Inorganic Bodies.’ These movements, the ful) 
import of which is at present not understood, he wag 
the first to point out, and draw attention to their im. 
portance. On the Continent it is the custom to allude 
to this phenomenon as the “ Brunonian movement.” 
He is the author also of the botanical r) Somes 
attached to the accounts of the voyages of and 
Parry to the Arctic Regions, of Tuckey’s expedition 
to the Congo, and of Oudney, Denham, and Clapper. 
ton’s explorations in Central Africa. Assisted by 
Mr. Bennett, he has also described the rarer plants 
_— by Dr. Horsfield during his residence jp 
ava. 

After the death of «in 1810, Dr, 
lections of Sir Joseph Banks, who bequeathed them 
to him for life. They were afterwards, by his 


appoin eeper of Botany in 
that Institution. In 1811 he became a Fellow of 
the Royal Society, and has several times been 
elected on the Council of that body. In 1832 he 
received the degree of D.C.L. from the University 
of Oxford. In 1833 he was elected one of the eight 
Foreign Associates of the French Academy of 
Science. In 1839 the Royal Society awarded 
him their Copley medal for his discoveries during 
a series of years ‘On the Subject of Vegetable Im. 
pregnation.’ In 1849 he was elected President of 
the Linnean Society, a post from which he retired 
in 1853. During the administration of Sir Robert 
Peel he received a pension of 200/., as a recognition 
of his scientific merits. He also received the deco- 
ration of the highest Prussian civil order “ Pour le 
Mérite,” of which his friend and survivor at the 

of 88, the Baron von Humboldt, is Chancellor, 
Humboldt long since called him ‘“ Botanicorum 
facile princeps,” a title to which all scientific bota- 
nists readily admitted his undisputed claim. 

He died surrounded by his collections in the 
room which had formerly been the library of Sir 
Joseph Banks. In private, Dr. Brown was 
admired by a large circle of attached friends for 
the singular soundness of his judgment, the sim- 
plicity of his habits, and the kindness of his dispo- 
sition. He was buried on the 15th inst. at the 
cem at Kensal Green, when his funeral was 
attended by a large body of his scientific and per- 
sonal friends. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Naples, June 8. 

Ir is Saturday evening, and letters being posted 
for England, I resolve to pay another visit to 
Vesuvius, but a summer storm, popularly called s 
** Trobea,” confines me an hour or two. The 
rain is, however, being gilt by the returning rays 
of the sun; and putting on a shocking bad hat and 
worse coat and , 1 start by rail for Portici. 
It is but a run of twenty minutes, and a carlin’ 
worth of cabbing brings me to Resina, tothe doors 
of Ercolano, the trysting-place with my faithful 
Vincenzo Cozzolino. It was Cozzolino fils, how- 
ever, who had come instead of the father; but I 
was fain’ to make the best of it, and taking a torch, 
my guide, my friend, and myself started off on foot 
for the lava. “It is but an hour's distance from 
here,” said my cicerone, ‘and you have ~— 
legs,”—a compliment so flattering to a middle-a 

tleman, that had my life depended upon it I 
believe I should not have calledacarriage. “I am 
sorry your father has not come to meet me,” I 
said, “‘ for without any prejudice to you, he is one 
of the scientific observers of Vesuvius.” —“ Well, 
Sir,” was the reply, “I am somewhat given that 
way myself.” After running the gauntlet through 
carriage and donkey drivers, torch-bearers, and im- 
provised guides by the hundred, we escape at last 
from the little town of 

e ing,” observed my je; 

un ot toon then the Fosso Grande, and the 


servations on the Natural Family of Plants called 


Cascade, and the Fosso di Farame ; it will be a long 


Brown received the charge of the library and col. - 
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of such work as was cut out for me made me 
rther indifferent to the compliment which he had 
paid to my juvenility,—and coming abruptly upon 
donkeys, I made 


two = Arm you must 
bargain for e ing in this country, from a boat 
It was one of 


those soft evenings only to be met with in Italy, and 
st the end of spring or beginning of summer. The 
storm had cooled the air, and the trees were hung 
with drops which glittered with the rays of the 
declining sun. Nature smiled so sweetly upon us, 
that it was difficult to conceive the ruin we were 

ing to witness. Such exuberant vegetation! | 
Fw clustered over with ee Olives blessom- 
ing with incipient fruit! white mulberry still 
retaining its thick foliage, which had not here 
been stripped for the silkworm. Apples, and 
pears, plums, making one’s mouth water by 
anticipation; and underneath corn, and polenta, 
and beans, all speaking of the richness of the soil 


and the abundant nae of the year. Looking 
over and beyond this smiling scene there is a long | 
line of smoke which never ceases to rise up into the 
clear blue sky, and every turn we take brings us | 
nearer to it. ‘‘ Can't go that way,” said my guide. | 
— “Why not The lava has cut it off ; that | 
was the old road, but it is all blocked up now,—no 
short cut for donkeys or pedestrians.” So we con- | 
tinue by the carriage-road. The Commissary of 
Police passes us and a gendarme or two, then a 
wretched horse with a carriage at its tail,—a few 
ir-horse carriages pass us, too, but it is not the time 
"—— yet, it being a common prejudice that an 
eruption can only be ‘‘done” late at night. People | 
on foot, however, there were many, and specu- 
culators in torches, water, lemonade, cigars, an 
fruits meet you at every turn. There are few 
houses in the road, but the inhabitants of them 
seem to be keeping holiday, and have turned out, 
ps to conciliate our sympathy for possible 
and future sufferings. All this time we approach 
nearer and nearer to the spot, and at last a great 


volume of smoke rising under our noses, a crowd 
of donkeys, horses, carriages and their endless 
attachés, tell us that we are arrived. We dismount 
and pay for our steeds, and find ourselves face to 
face with the enemy. I must describe him. There 
isa vast black mass before us, perhaps from one 
side to another half a mile in width, and extending 
upwards as far and further than the eye can reach. 
It is not one compact mass, but is broken into 
thousands of fragments, some of them of very sym- 
metrical forms and looking like plates of iron. 
There are two channels of liquid lava moving over 
or through this mass, which is itself in motion, 
though less rapidly. A suspension of a few hours 
sufficed to slacken and arrest it, but underneath 
the surface even this is glowing red, and is ever 
moving on, carrying with it its dusky shell. As 
the fiery stream comes on, the upper and outer 
parts continually fall off, producing the sound as 
of shingles on a beach washed by a stormy sea. 
“See those trees in the corner,” said my guide ; 
“there is a dead calm, no wind is blowing, and 
yet how they are rustling and waving backwards 
and forwards.” Like aspen leaves in a breeze their 
foliage was fluttering, then it moved violently, and 
im 4 minute the flame ran up. ‘“‘ Who would have 
thought it,” said a bystander, ‘‘the lava “—— 
last night, and now it has burst out again.” We 
were standing in the midst of a fine young vineyard. 
It is not long that it has been redeemed from the 
eruption of 1779. The bunches of grapes were 
hanging in abundant clusters, and the poor Padrone 
had promised himself a good vintage. Row after 
tow I watched the young vines change colour, 
p. stone pines stood 
by, lifting up their proud heads, but perfectly 
wn from the action of the heat. The heat is 
great here, let us pass on to the other extremity. 
people were some of them carrying off 
to which the vines were bound ; others 


7 
4 


peasant, apparently one of the workwomen, brought 


**T have taken them 
i “they will never ripen 


more.” I do not know that I ever witnessed any- 
thing more touching than the silent despair which 
seemed to have fallen u the 

occasional observation, were as mute as though 
they hand lash the power of epocsh. On the side of 
this wide and deep ravine called the Fosso Grande, 
now filled up with burning lava, there is a large 
cave in an old tufa rock, and in it there is a 
family,—their house was destroyed at midday. 
Looking up the stream about fifty yards distance 
is a handsome villa belonging to a priest; he has 
cannily built it at the back of a small mountain, 
onee probably lava, burning lava,—but it now acts 
as a barrier, and, in fact, it has turned the course 
of the enemy,—and the inhabitants are standi 
on the balcony and looking down on the fluid whic 
has spared them. At half a stone’s throw from it 
is a house which is c 

lava; it has not reached to 
but window-frames and door-frames are all taken 
out to save them from the coming disaster. We 
must not linger longer here, so passing through this 
fated ground and skirting round the stream we get 
into a narrow road. “It has done us, too, great 
damage,” said Cozzolino.—‘‘ What, had you land 
up here ?”—“ No, but we got our best minerals in 
this Fosso; it is a great loss.”—‘‘ Poor creatures,” 
said two women speaking of some of the proprietors, 
‘they lost their father and mother in the cholera; 
and now they are beggared by the eruption. It all 
comes of the Evil Eye which their envious friends 
placed upon them!” Up, and ever up, we go, and 
then we stop to look round on the view. The half 
of the sun’s disk was in the sea,—the steamer was 
just leaving, with our written thoughts and affec- 


d | tions, and gossip of every kind, for Marseilles,— 


the capital looked as quiet as if it were not in- 
habited by 300,000 or 400,000 chattering. Nea- 
politans. Then the eye sank until it was gazing 
down on the ruin which lay beneath our feet. A 
series of short cuts, so called, but requiring despe- 
rately long breath, brought us to a lofty point, 
from which we looked down into the Fosso, some 
thousand feet below us. What a scene! From the 
mouths whence it issued to the point which we had 
shortly left we saw the fiery stream, or streams. 
They were coursing down at railway speed, and so 
perfectly liquid, too, that there was no sound as of 
shingles. 1 dare not hazard a conjecture as to their 
length, but I should say several miles they were. In 
cascades they fell. Sometimes they ran under the 
blackened surface of lava which had hardened,— 
and then they burst a passage up and ran over the 
older lava,—and at times they carried a mass with 
it. ‘* When will Science discover a heat so intense 
as that which is producing these results ?’—whis- 
pered my friend. Tearing ourselves from the spot, 
we mounted and mounted until we got to the 
Hermitage. It stands on the edge of the Fosso di 
Farame, another magnificent point} but, hearing 
that Prof. Palmieri had not fled, as had 
reported, I went to pay him a visit at the Obser- 
vatory. With his usual courtesy, he took me up 
to one of the galleries which commands a view of 
the Fosso we had left, and, whilst looking down 
upon the lava, gave me the following information. 
“Since the eruption began, we have had eight, I 
am disposed to think, local earthquakes: the last 
took place this morning, at half-past 7 o’clock. All 
have been marked by my seismograph, which 
stands close by in this room. means of 
machinery attached to it, this clock is stopped at 
the moment a shock takes ; and thus I find 
the exact minute i . As yet I have not 
set up another of the apparatus, which will 
mark the time when the replica takes place and the 
length of the interval between. This, as you per- 
ceive, is necessary, the clock having been stopped 
by the first shock. I regard the great peculiarities 
of this eruption as being, first, the number and 
different aspects of the ‘fenditure,’ clefts, and the 
consequent number of mouths. They have gene- 
rally tended in one line, how many soever they 
may have been; but now, south and north, and 
north-east, they open in all directions. Secondly, 
another peculiar feature of this eruption is the ex- 


been | sale. 


cessively liquid character of the lava and the length 
of time that it preserves its fluidity. Loek here, how 
long this stream is, and how it peurs dewn like 
water. Everything proves the immense quantity 
of matter that required disgorging, and the intense 
heat which existed below the surface. I look 
upon this eruption as the termination of the period 
earthquakes by which the country has been so 
long alarmed; and, indeed, the eruption itself may 
be considered to be on the decline. We have no 
more internal rumbling; the lava has found its 
vent, and now flows out abundantly and quietly.” 
4 — at the back, we looked 
own on osso di Farame,—larger, grander 
by far than the one on which we had previously 
been looking. The body of fire was immense. 
“‘T should think it to be 750 feet in width across,” 
said the Professor. ‘‘It will take, however, a long 
time, as you see, to reach up so high as this ridge 
on which we stand. My fear, however, has been 
that the two streams might meet lower down and 
effectually cut off our road down the mountain ; in 
which case we should have to scramble up the 
mountain to the cone, skirt behind the mouths 
which are throwing out lava, and descend on Torre 
dell’ Annunziata, a tedious journey.” As we were 
coming down from the ies, & Man came up to 
speak to the Professor. “It is one of my scouts,” 
he said, “‘ for it is to guard against 
a surprise as that of which I have spoken.” The 
scout said that the ‘‘lava faceva il diavolo” in the 
Fosso di Farame, as we could very well see,—that 
it was, however, inclining to Massa rather than to 
union of the streams than before. ‘ other 
stream towards Resina was moving on at a rapid 
rate and destroying much property, all which facts 
we had witnessed. “I went this ing to the 
extremity of the stream flowing towards the Fosso 
di Farame,” said Palmieri; “the heat was so in- 
tense that my clothes were burnt. Altogether 
there are seventeen mouths and upwards sending 
out lava, and some beautiful diminutive cones are 
formed. From one I took off the outer cap this 
morning — it is very pretty — there is much 
that I wish to communicate to Prof. Lyell.” 
Having remained some time at the Observatory, 
we thanked the Director for his courtesy, and 
took our leave. The night had fully set in, 
the heavens were full of stars, and the sides of 
the road in many places were studded with 
glow-worms. The mountain was covered with 
a radiant light from the lava; still our torch was 
necessary, for the paths are uncertain and in 


-some places precipitous, and stumps of trees pro- 


trude here and there. Grand as the fire appeared 
on ourroad up the mountain, it is far grander now. 
There is one point eminently so, that from which 
we watched the cascades of lava. From a distance 
it looks like a vast crater. The opposite rocks are- 
glowing with a red light, and boys and men are 
sitting on the edge of the precipice, their feet 
ing over the flood, ing you torches for 
A few moments of wonder, and on we f° 
again, till we arrive near the extremity of 
stream. Our guide comes back. “The road is 
cut off, gentlemen; we must retrace our steps; the 
lava has made rapid progress since we went up.” 
By a circuitous path we at length got round and 
faced the stream again. It was marching on 
more rapidly. The crowds from Naples had in- 
creased. Carriages were put up for the night. 
One party was actually picnic-ing on the yet warm 
lava; the basket of provisions was brought out, 
and one or two Mistress Gilpins were into 
the interior. All kinds of trades were bei _ 
tised. Some offered coins imbedded in lava for a 
hundred times their value. Others had sticks to 
sell, cigars, , and donkeys to let. There 
is a shoal of people huddled together, and the 
place is burning hot. Ww 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE attention of the Proprietors of the Atheneum 
has been directed to the inconvenience caused by 
the increasing bulk of the volames. It has 
been to them when the Athenaeum 
started in its career its yearly volume consisted of 


walk, but never mind time or fatigue, for it is neces- 

sary, Sir, that you should see everything in order to | out an apronfull 

ss able to describe it.” I must say that the pro-| off as they are,” 
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were 
saving what little they can. A 
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840 pages, whilst its contents last year extended 
to no less than 1,644 pages. To meet the wishes 
of Subscribers, the Proprietors have resolved that 
the Atheneum shall in future be in half- 
yearly volumes, and an enlarged Index given with 
each volume. An Index for the volume ending on 
the 26th of June will be published in July. 

At the Annual General Election of Fellows into 
the Royal Society, held on the 3rd inst., the follow- 
ing gentlemen were elected :—T. G. Balfour, M.D., 
Capt. E. M. Boxer, R.A., F. Currey, Esq., D. 


Forbes, ., A. B. Garrod, M.D., W. H. Harvey, 
M.D., the Rev. S. Haughton, H. Hennessy, aE 
D. Livi ne, LL.D., J. Lubbock, Esq., H. 


Rogers, LL.D., W. S. Savory, Esq. M.B., W. W. 
Smyth, Esq., Lieut.-Col. A: S. Waugh, B.E., T. 
Williams, M.D 


Goldsmith is again riding on the crests of the 
wave, and that tide which flows through the 
memories, not less than through the affairs, of men, 
is in his case running high and strong. Digni- 
taries of that Dublin University in which he re- 
ceived his education, and Benchers of that Temple 
within the precincts of which he laid his bones, are 
alike stirring in his name. Dublin proposes to 
erect a statue, and a sum of money has been raised 
already to that end. The Benchers of the Temple 
purpose to erect some sort of monument—form not 
determined. Oliver was buried in the Temple 
churchyard, and according to Mr. Cyrus Redding 
the memorial stone, which upwards of half-a-cen- 
tury ago marked the spot of his grave, was first 
broken during a great hard by, and then the 
pieces were carted away, and all about it has been 
forgotten. It is to be hoped that whatever is done 
will be done in good taste and upon proper con- 
sideration. Meantime we are thankful for the 
opportunity of recording progress. 

Phe medical profession has sustained a loss in 
the death of Dr. John Snow, of Sackville Street, 
which took place on Wednesday last. Dr. Snow 
was well known in the medical profession for his 
researches upon the effects of ether, chloroform, 
and other anesthetic agents, upon the human sys- 
tem. He has probably done more than any other 
man for reducing the practice of anesthesia to its 
scientific principles, and thus securing its successful 
application to the alleviation of human pain. Dr. 
Snow was also known as a sanitary reformer, an 
though on many points he was what may be called 
crotchety, he yet brought to bear on the subjects he 
investigated untiring patience and devoted zeal. 
He was the first to point out the connexion between 
cholera and the drinking of foul Thames water, 
and by his own personal investigation in the Lam- 
beth district showed that the mortality was six 
times as great where the water below Battersea 
Bridge was drunk as compared with that obtained 
from Thames Ditton. He also, by his personal 
investigation, showed the relation between the out- 
break of cholera in the Golden Square district and 
the Broad Street pump, which subsequently led to 
those investigations which have proved the con- 
nexion between foul well-water and cholera. Dr. 
Snow had recently been President of the London 
Medical Society, and was an active member of 
the Epidemiological Society. 

We continue to receive letters in accusation and 
defence of the accuracy of the text in the new 
edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica. We 
doubt, however, if the discussion can be usefully 
carried further. We must, therefore, pause for the 
present—after giving the ensuing explanations.— 

**Edinburgh, June 14. 

‘The publishers of the ‘Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica’ beg to state for the benefit of Mr. R. P. Greg, 
who seems to have been in haste to be critical, 
that there is no omission of the recently discovered 
Asteroids in that work; on the contrary, a full 
account of these bodies is given in the very article 
in which Mr. Greg could not find them. t him 
turn to page 91 of volume iv., in the supplement 
to the article ‘ Astronomy,’ by the Rev. Robert 
Main, of Greenwich Observatory, and he will dis- 
cover what he has so curiously overlooked.” 


“Greenwich, June 14. 
“On looking into the Atheneum of last week, I 


was startled at finding some strictures by Mr. R. 
P. Greg on the article ‘Astronomy’ in the new 


edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,’ in corro- 
boration of the criticisms made on various articles 
of that work in preceding numbers. Mr. Greg 
states that no mention is made in the new edition 
of the newly-discovered Asteroids, or small planets 
which lie between the orbits of Mars and Jupiter, 
and dates his discovery of this omission so far back 
as the year 1854, the time of the publication of the 
article in its new form. One of the learned pro- 
fessors of Edinburgh, whose name is not given, was 
equally unable to find the missing planets, and it 
appears that Mr. Greg’s es have been 
equally unavailing up to the nt time. Healso 
playfully puts in a plea for the “ wee bodies,” that, 
though they have an interest of their own, 
and at least deserve a bare mention. In this 
remark I cordially agree with him, and holding 
in question, and for the purpose of sparing him 
further trouble, I beg to direct his attention to 
the second part of the article (vol. iv. p. 91), where 
he will find, I hope, all the information he ma 
desire ing the discovery of oh the mall 
planets which were known to exist at the time of 
this part of the article going to press. If he should 
desire to know why they are not given in the body 
of the original portion of the second part of the 
article, but are put into a supplement, he may refer 
to page 86 of the same volume. In the mean time 
your readers will know what faith to attach to Mr. 
Greg’s accuracy and critical powers, and the pur- 
chasers of the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia’ 
will be able, so far as the missing planets are con- 
cerned, to give their unshaken confidence to the 
excellent and enterprising publishers of that work. 
“Tam, RoBert Mary.” 

—Messrs. Black and Mr. Main have a right to the 
last word, and here we leave the subject. 

An autograph signature of Shakspeare, affixed 
to a mo deed of a house in Blackfriars, dated 
March 11, 1612-13, has been sold during the 
present week, by Messrs. Sotheby & Wilkinson, for 
3151. It was bought for the British Museum. It 
was discovered in the year 1768, by Mr. Albany 
Wallis among the title deeds of the same estate 
in Blackfriars, at that time the property of the Rev. 
Mr. Fetherstomhaugh, of Oxted, Surrey. By desire 
of that gentleman, it was presented to David Gar- 
rick, accompanied by a letter to that effect from 
Mr. Wallis, the solicitor of Mr. Fetherstonhaugh. 
Mrs. Garrick, it is believed, lent the deed to 
Mr. George Steevens, who, in his edition of 
Shakspeare, published in 1790, has given a fac- 
simile of the signature of Shakspeare, and a 
copy of the deed. It seems to have again fallen 
into the hands of Mr. Albany Wallis, to whom, 
as one of the executors of David Garrick, it ma 
have been presented by his widow, together wit 
his own letter on the occasion of the document 
being presented to Garrick by desire of the Rev. 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh. The father of the uncle of 
its recent owner was in partnership as a solicitor 
with Mr. Wallis, and succeeded to his business. 
Thus the document is satisfactorily traced from the 

iod of its discovery in 1768 to the present time. 

e deed is thus indorsed :—‘“‘ Sealede and delivede 
by the said William Shakespeare, William John- 
son and John Jackson, in the presence of Wil. 
Atkinson, Ed. Ouvry, Robert Andrewes Scr., 
Henry Lawrence servant to the same Scr.” 

The inauguration of Aston Hall and Park by 
Her Majesty on Tuesday last afforded an oppor- 
tunity, which has been liberally used, of bringing 
within reach of the people of Birmingham an ex- 
tensive collection of objects of interest and Art. 
This, contributed from various sources, has been 
arranged in the fine old building of Aston Hall, 
and forms a valuable and instructive exhibition. 
The peculiar circumstances of the purchase of the 
Hall and Park are doubtless familiar to our readers, 
and though the antiquary may sigh over its reno- 
vation, even to fit it for the reception of royalty, 
yet he ought to congratulate himself on its being 
preserved from partition into building lots, which 
otherwise might not improbably have the fate 
of this striking monument of the age of the Stuarts. 
The Department of Science and Art has aided by 
a contribution from the Soulages Collection (at 
present deposited in the Museum at South Ken- 


sington), including specimens of lustred majolia, 
Ttelian bronzes, and other metal work, 
tian srg and gilded furniture: these last are 
placed in the great gall —one of the finest rooms 
in England— which for the 
of Her Majesty. Also a series of pho 

works of ornamental Art, and illustrations of the 
various stages of instruction in the schools of Art 
Many paintings of value have also been procured 
by the Committee, including works of Turner 
Scheffer, Etty and Maclise. 

Munich is to take its place in the list of cities 
which have followed in the wake of London in 
making ‘‘Great Exhibitions.” In the 
Palace of Munich there is to be collected examples 
of the Art of all Germany during the century, 
It na to commence the show in July, and 
it will probably remain open till October. Fur. 
ther, it been resolved to celebrate some time in 
September by a mighty jubilee, an important 
event in the history of the capital of Bavaria. Ip 
September, 1858, for some 700 years Munich will 
have been a city—wherefore, after the manner of 
Germans, there is to be much well deliberated 
enthusiasm excited, or at least displayed. The 
court, army and burghers, the local artist and 
world, are to unite in making a joyful noise and 
gay spectacles before themselves and their visitors, 

rocessions and festivals, tournaments in the open 
air, and balls in the close atmosphere—with all the 
charms and picturesqueness of varied costume, are 
to be called into requisition. There are man 
curiosities of old German life dispersed through 
the country, which are to be concentrated and 
made into an Exhibition. Four railroads now run 
into Munich, which will facilitate the great con- 
course expected by the inhabitants. 

We read in the literary journals of Germany that 
two volumes of letters written by Schleiermacher, 
the late eminent theologian, to various persons (viz., 
his father, his sister Charlotte, Eleonore Kruner, 
Henriette Herz, and C. von Willich) will soon be 
published. 

The second prize-drama, ‘ Die Wittwe des Agis,’ 
has now been represented at Munich. It is said 
to contain many beauties, and will be mentioned 
with honourable distinction in the report soon to 
be published by the committee of the “ Preis- 
richter.” The prize, however, consisting in the 
great golden medal of King Maximilian, and a 
sum of four hundred ducats, has been awarded to 
the drama represented first, ‘Die Sabinerinner,’ 
written, as is now known, by Herr Paul Heyse, at 
Munich. The poet of ‘Die Wittwe des Agis’ is 
Herr Wilhelm Jordan, at Frankfort. The repre- 


sentation of the two comedies, singled out by the" 


committee for a closer contest, is soon to follow. 
They are entitled, ‘ Drei Candidaten’ and ‘ Feld- 
capitiin und Lieutenant,’ and have been selected out 
of a number of forty sent in for competition. 

The Académie des Jeux Floraux, at Toulouse, 
has offered a prize for the best essay on the question, 
‘* What is the reason that the haute comédic, pro- 
perly so called, is entirely vanishing from the stage, 
in order to be supplanted by dramatic compositions, 
the tone and tendency of which are an offence to 
morals, as well as to dramatic Art itself?” The 
prize is to be awarded at the next annual fétes of 
the Académie, in May, 1859. 

The French Government has published, by M. 

r de Xivrey, a ‘ Recueil des Lettres Missives 
de Henri Quatre,’ the last volume of which has 
just been submitted by the editor to the Minister 
of Public Instruction. A supplementary volume, 
we read in the Moniteur, is to complete. the work, 
which is certainly one of the most important 
sources for that period of French history to which 
it refers. 

M. Gaudet, a pupil of Daguerre, has made an 
invention, which, it is said, may possibly — 
the stereoscope. He calls his apparatus the “‘ Mono- 
stereoscope,” because it represents only one subject, 
and because his pictures can be seen from each 
point of view, and by several persons at the same 
time. The optical effect of the Monostereoscope 18 
said to be still more natural and life-like than 
that of the common stereoscope; as the subjects 
stand out even more in relief, and can also be 
submitted to microscopic observation. 
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MY of ARTS, Trafalgar Square.—The EX- 
ROYAL ACADEM ACA UPEN. 


Eight till Seven o'clck), 14; Catalogues, 1a 
mission, (from HIN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, See. 


sham, and the Council a clique, a set of jolly 
fellows who dined together at the Pi : not 
eT it seemed to us, that if the Council list were 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The GALLERY, with as , it would beall the more necessary that the 
by, Mast and Bich | allotting papers should distinguish the nominees 
irom Ten to Six.— Admission, 18 BORGE NICOL, Secretary. | Of the corrupt and jolly diners from those of the 
virtuous and fasting reformers. The meeting 
ly HOW OPEN es Gallery, refused the amendment ; and no reply was made to 
Pall Mall East (close to Trafalgar Square), frou Niue till the dinner charge, Kc., except an expression of 
14. J. JENKINS, Secretary. | thanks from a member of the Council for the 
aaahieeienah ae. amusement afforded. But the speech of the even- 
ing was a second assault made by Capt. Noble, 

frou till Admission, 18°; Season | WHO moved that the words “monthly notices” 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | should be added to a phrase which already included 
EXHIBITION.—The FIFTH ANNUAL Exur-| them, apparently for the purpose of easing his 
the French Gallery Pell Man. | Mind with respect to the editor. Mr. Grant, the 
apposite the Opera Culonvade.—Admission, 18. ; Catalogues, 6d. author of the ‘ History of Physical Astronomy, 
one ~ the only history of gravitation which comes down 

ROSA BONHEUR'S NEW PICTURES. * LANDAIS PEA-' to our own day, and by far the most remarkable 
ON Came Ow — | guage, edits t emoirs an onthly Notices 
for remuneration which is dictated by the power 
of the Society to pay, and which leaves a very large 

balance of obligation over. The Monthly Notices 
m are sought after by astronomers in all parts of the 

ory of ‘LITTLE DOMBEY™; sod on THURSDAY | World. Capt. Noble, after complaining that the 
at Eight o'clock, his ‘CHKISTMAS | issues were tardily made, which was easily 

d ed : Area and. Gal- 
Unreserved Seats, 14. 


SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS. 
TWENTY FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this 
N 


LAST NIGHTS OF MONT BLANC. 


Mc CHARLES DICKENS WILL READ, at ST. MARTIN'S 
HALL, on WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, June 


leries, 90. answered by dates, proceeded to give his own opin- 
Chapman ¢ Halls, 3 Publishers, 193, Piccadilly ; and at St. Mar-| jon on the merits of the work. He had got as far 
- as to say that it was executed in a manner for which 

3 HALL. — LAST WEEK of GOMPERTZ'S | q@ charity boy ought to be thrashed, when he was 

Net withstanding. che tmis | called to order by one of those officious people who 
required for another delight in spoiling the piquancy of the public 
| papers, and heard from all parts of the room such 
remarks on his knowledge and taste as induced him 


be 

nomer Royal, Mr. Carrington, and Mr. De Mor- 

gen gave strong opinions on the value of the 
onthly Notices: and the matter dropped. The 

Astronomical Society knows so well how to take 


ney, viz., next MONDAY, TUESDAY, | 
and E 2ist, 22nd, and 23rd of J une, a variety of 
EXTRA ATTRACTIONS! Iu the hope that those whom he 
rm) the pleasure of seeing will do him the honour of 


Grd of June, Mr. Pepper will deliver some of his most Popu 
and has alrea 


shall only say by way of lesson to the assailant, 
that a disputant who must sit down so soon as 
promised tance, as have also Mr. ; : 

and iis ond Tick _he finds that indecorous will not be tole- 
obtained a6 the Royal Polytechnic _rated, acknowledges that all the strength of his 
Dr, KAHN’S ANATOMICAL and PATHOLOGICAL atv. | lies im the strength of his phrases. 


SEUM, 3, Tichborne-street, o te the Haymarket.— ures 
daily by Dr. Kaba at Three ; aud by Dr. Sexton ata grey | Astatic.—June 5.—Prof. Wil im the chair. 


and, ‘On Di f the Skiu,’ at E 
till, Five, and from Seven till fr ne 8hil- | —J. W. Bosanquet, Esq., delivered a lecture ‘On 
ling.—Dr. Kahu’s Nine Lectures on the Philosophy of Marriage, | Median History and Chronology, from the Reign 


eh ned mn of Deioces, to Darius, the son of Hystaspes, or 
Darius the Mede.’ Mr. Bosanquet said he 

suteaesnetatinta i was about to show that the dates generally received 

of the epochs of the kings of Media, and, conse- 

———- uently, of many of the events related in the Old 


_ Rorat.—June 10.—Lord Wrottesley, President, Testament, involving the authenticity of some of 
in the chair.—A Ere: was read by Sir C. Lyell, | the most important portions of Sacred Writ, were 
‘On the Form and Texture of Lavas which have  jncorrectly determined, whether examined by the 
consolidated on Steep Slopes, with Remarks on the | test of the best astronomical observations, or by 
Origin of the Cones of Etna and Vesuvius. that of consistency with the various statements 
- . handed down to us from ancient times. As such 

AstronomicaL.—June 11.—This ‘quiet So-| an argument cannot be embraced otherwise than by 
ciety,” to repeat a phrase for which [pp. 244, 307] | a very long detail, we propose merely to set down 
we were rebuked by those who do not wish it to, a few of the data and results arrived at by Mr. 
remain quiet, held a Special General Meeting after | Bosanquet. The mainspring of the whole argu- 
the ordinary meeting. Its main purpose was to! ment is the deterrhination of a total eclipse of the 
discuss certain additions to the bye-laws, in which sun, predicted by the philosopher Thales. This 
sdomineering and self-seeking Council—for such | occurred during a battle between the Medes, under 
it is, according to our correspond at once Cyaxares, and the Lydians, which took place, 
conceded the substantial part of a demand made by | according to Pliny, near the close of the 48th 


— 


ment of the reign of Cyrus. The reign of Nebu- 
chadnezzar would fall between 580 and 537, about 
24 years later than is admitted by the usual reckon- 
ing; and the capture of Jerusalem, in the nine- 
teenth year of his reign, will come to 560 B.c., and 
this is in exact accordance with the independent 
statement of the Jew Demetrius, who wrote in the 
reign of Ptolemy Philopater. Herodotus terminates 
the Median empire by the death of Astyages; but 
Xenophon gives him a successor, Cyaxares the 
Second, who, in the opinion of Mr. Bosanquet, is 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, and whose 
reign lasted from 538 to 529. This is in accord- 
ance with Biblical chronology, Mordecai, an elder 
cousin of Esther, having been one of those carried 
into captivity with Jeconiah, king of Judah. The 
capture of Babylon by Cyrus was in the ninth year 
of Ahasuerus, or 530 B.c. The lecturer produced 
several arguments in support of the opinion that 
Darius the Mede was really the son of Hystaspes; 
and that he was by adoption the son of Cyaxares 
= Second, and, therefore, surnamed the Mede. 
is is also the reason of his being designated 
Daniel as the son of Ahasuerus. The close of re 
seventy years of desolation, after the fall of Jeru- 
salem, mentioned in the 9th chapter of Daniel 
(deducting 70 from 561), would be 491 B.c., not 
long before the close of the reign of Darius Hy- 
staspes. Ctesias refers the death of Darius to his 
seventy-second year, in 485 B.c. In chap. v. verse 
31 of Daniel, he took the kingdom of the Chaldeans, 
being about sixty-two years old,—therefore, in 
B.c. 495; and in that year was uttered the celebrated 
prophecy of the 70 weeks of years, or 490 years, 
for the coming of the Messiah. We have thus 
B.c. 5 for the birth of Christ, a conventional date, 
which, it is well known to chronologists, is in exact 
accordance with the real date. 


SocreTy or ANTIQUAKIES.—June 10.—O. Mor- 
gan, Esq., V.P., in the chair.—Mr. W. H. Reece 
ond Mr. G. G. G. Heard were elected Fellows. — 
The Rev. T. Hugo exhibited and described a 
number of Pilgrim’s Signs in his possession.—Mr. 
O. Morgan, V.P., exhibited a carved cocoa-nut, 
mounted as a tankard in honour of Maurice, Prince 
of Nassau-Siegen.— Mr. G. Chapman exhibited and 
described a medizval metal casket enamelled.— 
Mr. A. F. Carrington communicated remarks ‘On 
Trial by Battle,’ in which he reviewed the origin 
of the practice from the earliest historical notices 
to its abrogation in the present century. 


CuemicaL.—June 3.—Dr. Lyon Playfair, C.B., 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. M. Lansdell and 
J. Collis were elected Associates.—The followi 
papers were read:—‘On the Estimation of 

phides, Sulphites, Hyposulphites, and in 
the Presence of one another,’ by Mr. J. W. Kyn- 
aston,—‘ On the Composition of Black Ash, or 
Ball Soda,’ by Mr. J. W. Kynaston,—‘ On Nitrite 
of Amyl a its Derivatives,’ by Dr. F. Guthrie, 
—‘On the Metallic Deposits found in the Chim- 


five Fellows, whose terms of existencein the Society, Olympiad, or 585 B.c. The opinion of most recent 
varying from one month to four years and a half _chronologists has been usually to the effect that 
averaged two years and two months a piece. | this eclipse took place 18 or 25 years earlier than | 
any Fellow could and can circulate any this date. But, arguing from the evidence of | 
election lists or proposals he pleases, any fwo Fel-| Pliny, and the positive statement of Mr. Airy, that 
lows can now throw all the trouble and expense of the eclipse of 535 is the only possible one, supported 
circulating their list upon the Society itself. This by the corroborative arguments derived from the 
alteration, which is a real facility to agitators, eclipses mentioned in the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
compounded with some issions to both the | as occurring at Larissa (Nimrid), and that of Aga- 
Council and the Fellows to do what nobody | thocles (of which large di were exhibited). 
doubted every Fellow could do already, made a Mr. Bosanquet takes this date, and proceeds to 
very handsome, republican-looking charter, five | show that it is consistent with the historical tradi- 
points and all complete. Mr. T. W. Bur? moved | tions of contemporaneous events and of the records 
that the ballotting lists should not distinguish the contained in the Bible. The fall of Nineveh, 
rae pena by the Council from those brought | which took place some years after the eclipse, the 
; in opposition. Capt. W. Noble secon | lecturer in 581, and the death of Cyaxares 
this amendment, declared the existing elections a | in 573. length of the reign of Cyaxares being 


neys of Gold and Silver Reverberatory Furnaces,’ 
by Mr. J. Napier,—‘ On the Formation of Chry- 
sammic Acid from Aporetin,’ by Messrs. W. 

la Rue and H. Miiller,—‘ On a New Method of 
preparing Peroxide of Chlorine,” by Messrs. C. 
Calvert and E. Davies. 


METEOROLOGICAL. —June 9.— R. Stephenson, 
Esq., M.P., President, in the chair.—G. A. Rogers, 
., Prof. Kingston, and A. L. Harris, Esq., were 
elected Members.—The following papers were read : 
—‘On the Hourly Meteorological Observations at 
Greenwich in 1856,’ by 8S. M. Drach, Esq.,—‘ On 
the Thunderstorms in 1857,’ by G. J.5 ns, Esq., ° 
—‘On the Periodical Phenomena of the Years 
1855, 1856, and 1857, as tabulated and arranged 
from the Monthly Returns of the British Meteor- 


known, the death of his father Phraortes, who was 
killed by a king of Babylon, would be about 613, 
and that king must be Nabopolassar, the father of 
Nebuchadnezzar. In accordance with these pre- 
mises, the beginning of the Median empire, by the 
recorded duration of the several kings’ reigns, will 
be brought up to 688 ; and, deducting the 150 years 
given by Herodotus as the duration of that empire, 
we come down to the date 539 B.c., the commence- 
respectfully to announce that his CONNEXION with the to withdraw the expression and sit down without 
the Sub Sr. Pepper ‘has, therefore, deter. attempting any further display of what might well 
resent to the Public, ou the lest Three Mornings and 
y abo visit on this his rst, prooaoiiity, 
ar 
ist-| care of itself that it needs no advice of ours; we 
| 
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and from the gods having a Nilometer landmark in 
the place of a body. Mr. Sharpe also pointed out 
the word “‘mummy” spelt in the hieroglyphics with 
M M; and that the jackal-god Anubis bore the 
title of devourer of the food set out for the dead, 
which explains what became of the food so set out 
according to that curious custom which was for- 
bidden in the Mosaic law. Mr. Sharpe having 
compared the picture of a dead man with two 
bodies, one red or earthly, and one blue or heavenly, 
to the figure used by the apostle in 1 Corinth. xx., 
where he says—‘‘ There is an animal body and 
there is a spiritual body,”—it called forth a length- 
ened discussion respecting the ancient Egyptian 
notions, as gathered from their own works and the 
writings of the Greeks, upon the subject of a future 
state. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEE. 


Zoologica’, 9.—Scientific. 
Ep. Gevlogical, & 


- Royal Society of Literature, &4. 
Tavrs. Numismatic, 7.—Annual. 
— Society of Arts.—10. Conference of Representatives of the 
lustitutious in Union.—6. 104th Auniversary Dinner. 


PINE ARTS 


BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


Next to the rare qualification of truly appre- 
ciating the highest Art, the great gift of knowing 
what peculiarities to look for in every painter, and 
recognizing qualities when most appropriate and 
at the best, is especially to be envied. 

In ordinary life the epicure knows at once the 
flavour which may be considered due from a dish 
set before him. He enjoys it to the utmost if 
the complete extent of his expectation be realized. 
So also with those universalists who enjoy pictures 
of every possible class. A Rembrandt of what is 
termed ‘‘ first quality” affords them infinite plea- 
sure. They know what to look for and, better 
still almost, what to allow for; but they do not 
expect to find the daylight or vigorous drawing of 
a Rubens in it, nor to meet in a Velasquez the 
glowing tints of a Fra Bartolommeo, any more than 
the gourmand would expect a dash of game flavour 
in boiled chicken or the taste of a melon in a nut. 
Those who are ready to enjoy are the best visitors 
to a general Exhibition,—and very miscellaneous 
indeed we find the British Institution this year to 
be. Those who can accommodate their minds to 
subjects and circumstances will derive especial 
pleasure from two out of the three. Paninis. 

‘ The Interior of St. Peter's,’ No. 79, contributed 
by the Earl of Lonsdale, impresses the eye with 
an actual reality, and with the harmony 
that is produced in the building by the judicious 
arrangement of vast masses of the brightest and 
' fullest coloured marbles. The broad-spread cos- 
tumes of the ladies and brilliant coats of the 
gentlemen contribute powerfully to increase the 
rich effect of the scene. ‘The Interior of the Pan- 
theon,’ No. 107, with a glimpse of the blue sky 
seen through the portico, is certainly next in merit. 


It nearly equals a magnificent work by the same 
master, ‘ The Interior of the Basilica di San Paolo 
fuori le mura,’ contributed by Mr. Heywood Haw- 
_kins a few years ago. Canaletto’s works are 
numerous in the Catalogue; a few of them are 
excellent, Lady Dover's, No. 104, to wit. The 
view stretches across the Venetian Piazzetta to 
San Giorgio. The column of San Marco with 
_ the lion on it is visible, and the angle of the Campa- 


, nile forms the right edge of the picture. 


No. 96, one of the many pictures belonging to 
| Lord Howe, isfirstrate. It is grey in shadow, but 
ividly true. The south end of the porch of the 
rominent object. 
masts are seen 


A pwd awa little De Koning, once Lord Or- 
ford’s, and now Mr. Whatman’s, No. 142, is a 
peculiarly delicate version of his in i 
views of level country from high places. 

An exquisitely beautiful little 
a ‘Riposo,’ in a scene with shepherds among 
Italian ruins, deserves to rank as one of the chefs- 
@euvre of the master. It is numbered 94, and 
has Mr. Oppenheim for its master. A force equal 
to Adrian Van der Velde and the breadth of 
Berghem may be said to have been united in 
this picture. Van der Neer, in two rather small 
moonlight scenes, Nos. 168 and 97, appears to 
great advantage. The first of these, belonging to 
General Sir W. Gomm, is exquisitely tender and 
minutely finished. The subject is a ferry-boat 
crossing a river, with numerous houses and villas 
seen beyond. The figures throughout are touched 
in with wonderful delicacy... Equally finished, but 
not so agreeable and harsher in general impression, 
is the second we have named. e brown ground 
he painted on is too visible and: contrasts unplea- 
santly with the patches of blue grey in some of the 
more fully painted portions. 

Nor should we in justice omit two little square 
pictures, Nos. 162 and 184, by Karel du Jardin, 
also from the collection at Gopsall. The one, a 
boy and an ass, and the other a shepherdess asleep, 
display all that breadth and fine purply shadows so 

uliar to the master. A small Gaspar Poussin, 

o. 144, Tivoli, with a ‘Riposo’ in the fore- 
ground, is a capital picture, and one which suffered 
_most damage whilst in the Charlton Park thief’s 
custody. It has been terribly scratched. Teniers 
is seen in several pictures, for better or for worse. 
The best belongs to the Duke of Newcastle, No. 88, 
‘Cows in a Stall, and a Woman pouring Milk into 
a Pail whilst a Man speaks to her through a Win- 
dow,’ is first rate. The ‘ Brickmakers,’ No. 59, 
also from Clumber, is clear, and full of pale day- 
light tints, but a general impression of emptiness 
is conveyed, on a comparison with many of Teniers 
other compositions. ‘Playing at Bowls,’ No. 54, 
is pleasing and fresh, but No. 74 is totally unwor- 
thy of the position assigned to it. 

A moderately large picture by Backhuysen, 
No., 55, is especially unsatisfactory; a little one, 
No. 178, signed and dated 1696, is very different. 
The latter belongs to Mr. Wynn Ellis. A huge 
Spanish picture, No. 99, called a Murillo, belongs 
to Mr. Gladstone, and was formerly in the Standish 
and Louis-Philippe Collections. It represents a 
wonderful miracle told in a mere Spanish matter- 
of-fact manner. A Franciscan monk, St. Francis 
de Paula (and not St. Raymond de Pefiaflores, as 
the Catalogue states, for he was a Dominican), is 
seen floating on his cloak across the sea towards 
the shore, where people await him with extraor- 
_dinary indifference. The cloak is spread upon the 
waves, and supports the Saint and two attendants 
like a raft. e coolness of all persons connected 
_with the event has a somewhat absurd effect. This 


Jameson. 
Re ‘s imitation of Titian in landscape is 


ynolds 
full in 177, a small upright picture of aston- 


power, 


Poelemberg, 


the poet a dense cloud of dirt has been removes 
from the surface, and brilliant sunshine has mr. 
turned. Mr. Wynn Ellis is the fortunate 

—so, likewise, of Turner’s landscape ‘ Evening 
No. 167, with its calm, blue, Wilson-like sky,— 
which, strengthened by the mass of brown solid 
rocks surrounding the lake, might be taken, acrogs 
the room, by many fairly advanced in Art for a 
veritable Wilson. This painter’s ‘Morning’ and 
‘Evening’ (Nos. 131, 137), contributed by Mr 
Perkins, have all the painter's merits in the highest 
degree. Although not large, we do not remember 
any pair of Wilsons so truly to be coveted. The 
compositions are very generally known through 
engravings. 

Gainsborough also shines vastly in sever) 
landscapes,—one among them (133), * Gipsies en. 
camped under Trees,’ and asmall rich subject (143), 

Ploughing,’ meri 


From the hands of Sir Joshua there are no pre. 
eminently good portraits. ‘Admiral Keppel’ 
‘Lord Howe,’ and the ‘ Duchess of Glou are 
excellent, and each very different in its way,—but 
‘Lady Beaumont,’ No. 165, is by far the most 
beautiful and refined of all here under his name. 
Her charming face is set off in the most wonderful 
manner by a bright blue tie immediately under the 
chin, whilst the rest of the dress is pure black sik 
and a light whité covering the breast. The full 
grey hair, moreover, is gathered up over a cushion, 
so as to give the most perfect charm to the features 
—giving lustre to the eyes, and. a wonderful glow 
to the complexion. 

Bird, the precursor of Wilkie, but hard and harsh 
in comparison, is rarely seen. His name is gene- 
rally associated with historic scenes of numerous 
small figures, such as Chevy Chace, Bannockburn, 
and Athalia,—but in the homely interior, No. 171, 
called ‘Saturday Night,’ he appears, through favour 
of Her Majesty, the contributor, to =k greater 
=~ A party of village musicians and 
singers have assem!led for practice. Wonderful 

is the gesture of the enthusiastic old man beating 
time with a roll of ; aper; pleasing is the group of 
‘the young piper and his beloved, in a light blue 
new bonnet, singing with all her might, and more 
and more vigorous seems to wax the dispute between 
the wooden-legged man and the doctor, who occt- 
pies an extreme corner of the room ; all-powerful 


seems the officer who orders the woman with 4 
| noisy child to leave the room: but the drawing of 
each part is inadequate, the features are hard, and 
the whole manner of conducting the story carries 
no interest with it. 

An exquisite picture by Zoffany, No. 145, of 
small whole-length figures representing George 
the Third and family, unfortunately in fancy 
costumes, silk and satin dresses & la Van Dyck, 
and powdered hair & la George the Third, produce 
a very disagreeable effect ; but the abilities shown 
by the painter in handling his subject are very 
great. ‘The portraits also are clearly to be 
identified. The companion No. 155, is 
not only far inferior as a - but the por 
traiture is full of difficulties. It is called the 
‘Family of Frederic, Prince of Wales.’ Surely 
this must be a misnomer. ’s ‘Mrs. Fitz- 
herbert’ (110) only serves to show how magnificent 
women were spoilt by dress sixty years ago, and to 
make us that painter's power and nature's 
beauty did not come more y — 

Uwins’s Italian picture of an Italian mother 
kneeling by her dead child, and disturbed by the car- 
nival rioting without, claims a respectful mention. 
It is one of the most dramatic and expressive 


from us has produced. 
his di i et 
Hilton, shows the 


of Rogers | feeling for 


which 


Fountain,’ No. 150, by 
sentiment, form, and colour, 
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ological Society,’ by J. Glaisher, Esq. We give — 
the substance of this paper in another column.— 
This being the Annual Meeting, the following 
officers for the ensuing year were elected :—R. 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P., President ; Admiral Fitz- 
Roy, T. Sopwith, Esq., 8. C. Whitbread, Esq., and 
Capt. Washington, R.N., Vice-Presidents ; H. Peri- 
, Esq., Treasurer ; J. Glaisher and C. V. Walker, 
s., Secretaries ; W. P. Dymond, Esq., Libra- 
rian; N. Beardmore, C. Brooke, and A. Brady 
Esqs.; Revs. H. Beattie and S. Clark; M. J. . 
Johnson, J. Simpson, and F. W. Doggett, Esqs. ; 
and Drs. Lee, Thomson, Tripe, and Barker. 
Syro-Eeyprian.—J/une 8.—Dr. J. Lee in the 
chair.—Mr . Bonomi exhibited a complete set of beyond. A few small pictures of marine subjects 
drawings of a triple mummy-case in the museum ' merit attention ; a masterly one by Van der Capelle, 
at Hartwell, the seat of Dr. Lee, and gave a de. | No. 75, and another of nearly equal merit, No. 61, 
scription of the different cases with their pictures | will astonish many who come upon them by their 
and writings. Mr. Sharpe thought that it belonged | vigour and finish, united with breadth and simplicity | cial observation. 
to or about of execution. Neither Ruysdael nor Hobbema| Dobson, “the English Tintoret,”—and how b 
B.C. ever merited that title it would be difficult to 
m ch was the worthy successor of Van Dyck, and 
to | in his portrait of the loyal Duke of Newcastle 
us | thoroughly warrants the honours that w 
and not to Thebes, from the shape of the outer case, stowed upon him. It nearly equals the 7 be- 
pic- 
| ture of the trio by the same master, so on? ge 
| feature at Sion House. 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| tivel 
| carel 
us OV 
| sho 
ike 
hike 
trave 
| by si 
| testi 
| stub 
pictures that the artist so recently taken away 
at 
refined 
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eminently possessed, and although in many 
soalities he strikingly differed from Uwins, 
hoth, from a want of an early implicit sur- 
nodering to nature during study, betray in their 
orks a want of reality ; and, ae fail to 
esrry conviction. Owen’s ‘ Boy and Cat,’ No. 170, 
is little more than a piece of artistic affectation. 

Cook, one of those artists who ceased to work 
qben he married well,—and Dance was another,— 
is here represented by No. 160, ‘ Iris descending to 
Ceres,’ a coldly treated classical subject. The work 
might be designated a cross between — 
Howard, R.A., and Benjamin West, P.R.A., suc 
ws we know their powers and styles to have been 
when treating similar themes. 

The Morland landscape, of comparatively large 
dimensions, No. 172, is, for pure nature and 
genuineness of feeling, -worth all of them put 

. In fact, this ‘ Landscape, with Figures 
and Sheep,’ is the best and most refined picture we 
remember the artist to have painted. 


FROM OLD JEWRY TO JERUSALEM IN ONE NIGHT. 

TRAVELLING by steamer, or dromedary, or palan- 
keen, outside anarab or inside a’bus, is all very well ; 
lazy folks may prefer going to cold snows and hot 
sands rid Messrs. Negretti & Zambra’s stereoscope. 
It is safer, cheaper, quicker. There are no dull 
bits in this negative tour, —and those dull bits in 
most journeys are like the beefsteak in a pigeon- 

ie—like the unripe side of a peach, and like all 
secondary and imperfect things. 

The Holy Land is the last annexation of Art; 
and interesting comments on the Great Book of 
Trutli—the purest, wisest, and most perfect book 
of books—do they make. The success of t 
made Messrs. Negretti & Zambra start for fresh 
conquests; and here, spite of Turk and Arab, 
comes Jerusalem to London. These stereoscopes, 
indeed, are as glass windows to let in light on 
Josephus and the Fathers, William of Tyre and 
Villehardouin, Fisk and Stanley; indeed, all tra- 
vellers andl historians, past and to come. The day 
of tough yarns has set ; the era of lying adventurers 
and Darien schemers has gone by. e shall refute 
fature Uncle Jacks with our negatives, and posi- 
tively contradict all mendacious map-drawers and 
careless chart-makers. If M. De Saulcy had brought 
us over photographs of his fabulous Gomorrahs, we 
should have been able to decide whether what he 
saw were old stone fences or Cyclopean gateways 
like those of Mycenz ;—indeed, we shall now have 
travellers’ stories with the bane and antidote side 
by side: the bane of ignorant, hasty, or prejudiced 
testimony, and the antidote of contradictory and 
stu y antagonistic stereoscopes, which will at 
once set us right, and re-assert the truth. They 
will be like those old reviews of the Lake poets in 
Tory magazines, where the extract, silent and 
beautiful as a statue, without speaking, refuted the 
ae acrimony of the invective framed it 


Leigh Hunt once, in the pleasant warmth of his 
bright and airy fancy, pictured a map of the book- 
students’ world :—here was Crusoe’s island, there 
the Arabian Nights’ country; here the Gil Blas 
region, there the Shakspeare domain; beginning at 


worthy spots of this world which the reading and 
thinking folks are never tired of having surveyed, 
mapped and measured by Art. There is Greece, for 
imstance, a mere up-and-down of marble rocks grown 
over with laurel and myrtle ; and there is this new 
annexation of Messrs. N ti & Zambra’s, the 


phic 
. yrinth of travel to 
which we track our way, not by the bleached bones 
of camels and the green rags of the turbans 
of Hadjis, but by coloured posters and Bass’s 
pale-ale corks: the signs of our presence all over 
the world,—a sort of thirsty commerce bei 
special type among the nations. 
We never can hear, or read, or see enough of 


this Holy Land, this hallowed country,—where the 


our 


Shekinah only died out when the Great Presence 
itself appeared; through whose clouds the Divinity 
has spoken oftenest to men; where in fire and earth- 
uake He gave His Law, and where He reversed all 
is edicts, or bade them stand still, to show His love 
and power to the king of animals He had created. 
This land,—the starting-point of Christianity, the 
scene of its fulfilled prophecies, of its triumph,— 
we have now slid before our eyes as it appeared in | 
hermits’ dreams, or showed itself to Richard | 
leading the Red Crosses against the gold Crescents | 
of Saladin. 
Mr. Frith, an independen 
on an Art-crusade, has brought these negatives, 
which Messrs. Negretti & Zambra have fortu- 
nately bought; and they are now published with a 
descriptive Catalogue. The dust of creeds has, 
however, raised such a thick mist over this defaced | 
and widowed land, that, unfortunately, the sites of | 
the t events.in Scripture are unknown, | 
Latin and Greek monks are pulling each other's | 
beards at this very moment, in a dispute as to | 
which volcanic of the Sinai range the stone | 
tables were brought from ;— Greek and Latin | 
monks only yesterday kicked each other with | 
irreligious violence as to which is the burial-_ 
place of Aaron, and as to whether Golgotha is | 
within or without the walls. Even Mount | 
Zion is a query; and as to the stable to which the | 
Persian came, it is dangerous to talk about ) 
it, if you value the integrity of your brain-pan. | 
Every year the pilgrims—children of the God who | 
once said, “‘ Blessed are the penne ”_tear | 
each other to pieces about the Holy Fire, much to 
the delight of the tranquil Mohammedans, who | 
take box seats to witness the degradation of 
the Nazarenes. Every fresh writer has a new 
theory about the Temple, Gethsemane, and Cal- 
vary, till you feel inclined to abandon the subject 
for ever in disgust. It is, indeed, only the un- 
changeable part of the Holy Land that is really 
unchangeably interesting to us all. We know, at 
least, that such mountains were before David's eyes 
when he culled, with curious care, those brown, wet 
pebbles from the brooks,—that those anemones, 
fringed and scarlet, Our Saviour’s robe pushed past 
when he went up to the mountain to pray alone, 
—that that dismal shore, white and crumbling, 
strewn with barked trees and dead things’ bones, 
his stately foot has printed, — that somewhere 
here rose the cedar-beams that shut in the 
cherub-guarded Ark,—that such knotted reeds of 
Jordan formed his sceptre when he sat patient 
amid the wild beast legionaries, the Idumeans, 
the Iberians, the Gauls, the Britons, that had 
seen Tiberius in the amphitheatre, or Augustus 
feigning humility in the Senate,—who had fought in 
Germany, or gazed on the dead Cleopatra :—we know 
that between such stony, shingly hills, rough with 
prickly pear, he played, a god-like child; or, deep 
amid scented curls of palm-tree shavings, sang and 
yed, seeing the angels ascending and descending 
in and out the stars—to him so many gates and 
loopholes of heaven. 

t “hownow, Fancy, whitherdost thou go?” We 
must return to specialities. This book of fifty-eight 
glass stereoscopic views takes in a great kingdom of 
country, extending from Jerusalem to Damascus 
and Baalbec, embracing the principal spots of his- 
torical and biblical interest in Palestine, and which 
in one night carry us on a Sindbad voyage, more 
wonderful than that quick trip taken by the old 
Sultan, who, while merely dipping his head in a 
tub, dreamed he married three times, buried ten 
sons, and won five battles. There is no reason that 
this luxury of Art should make our minds flimsy, 
—no more than the increase of books should make 
us careless and skimming readers. 

One especial merit, and one especial defect, of 
these views we will first mention. The merit is, 


gentleman, traveling | 


of the same place, so that we in some d 

walk round this Gaza, or this Hebron, and view it 
under all aspects. The defect is, the want of hour 
and date ; additions which would render them of 


much more certain and exact value to artists, and 
of much more interest to the thoughtful amateur. 


Of course, we naturally turn first to Jerusalem, the 
city of Melchisedec, of David, of the Kings, of the 
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Romans, of the Saracens, of the Crusaders, of 
Edthen, of Frith. Here it is, from the Mount of 
Olives, with the pathway that leads from Geth- 
semane and its old olive-trees to Bethany. Here 
is where Christ stood and cried, ‘Woe unto thee, 
Chorazin! woe unto thee, Bethsaida!” “0, Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem!” On the right is the convent 
of the Georgian Christians ; the building to the 
left of the central minaret is where the Pasha lives ; 
to the right are the Turkish barracks, showing where 
Pilate’s Pretorium and the Antonina Tower, so 
often alluded to by Josephus, once stood. Then 
here is another view, a little further on, with the 
Mosque of Omar, the site of the old Temple ; and 
away on the right horizon is the village of Lehi- 
Samuel, where that prophet was born, and where 
the Crusaders threw themselves on their knees 
on the first sight of Jerusalem. Another view, and 
we see the Pool of Bethesda, near St. Stephen’s 
Gate, the old fosse for the Tower of Antonina, 
where the Jews fought so ferociously. Another 
view and we are in the Church of St. Ann, near 
the same gate: it was where the Virgin was born, 
legends say, and where the Crusaders built a 
church, now a mosque, lately given to the French. 
On the right appears the dome of the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre. Flat roofs, and domes, and 
needle-pointed minarets are all we see of Jerusa- 
lem. ext comes the north-east, or fallible and 
weak corner of the city. Here all conquerors, 
from Titus to Godfrey de Bouillon have entered. 
Next comes En Rezeh, or the rocky gorge between 
the Valleys of HinnomandJehoshaphat, where Ado- 
nijah, aided by Joab, was proclaimed king in oppo- 
sition to Solomon ; and here is a view you have, 


_ with the gate through which Christ was brought 


into the city, and in the distance the Mount of 
Olives and the Minaret of the Ascension. From 
the next view you see the place where Solomon 
was proclaimed king ; from another, the Tomb of 
Absolom, not far from the brook Cedron, with the 
village of Siloam in the distance. Another view 
shows us the Hill of Offence, where Solomon, to 
lease his wives, erected pagan temples ; and here 
is Moriah, where the Temple stood ; and what is a 
marked feature in all views of Jerusalem, there are 
the distant hills of Moab in the horizon, which is 
far away beyond the Dead and silent Sea. But to 
go seriatim through these Eastern enchantments 
would fill our paper. We must therefore, with 
regret, pass by the broad flaky cedars of Leba- 
non, under the snow ravines, the giant pillars of 
Baalbec, and the ruins by the still lake of Tibe- 
rias, the stony hills of Samaria, and the green 
valley of Schechem, whereJ acob bought the ground, 
the even roofs of Nazareth, and the strong gate- 
ways of Damascus—the clay roofs, baked with 
heat, white as snow and the distance of the Anti- 
Lebanon range—we leave Cesarea Philippi, where 
the Jordan is bordered with pink oleanders, 
the ford where our Saviour was i amid 
the willows and tamarisks, and the torial rock 
walls of St. Saba,— Hebron and Bethany—we leave 
them all, not without a hope that our scriptural 
commentators will make use of this great help to 
the biblical student, this palpable auxiliary to the 
readers of the old Hebrew mary 1 for by these 
views they may follow Jehu in his chariot and 
Absolom on his charger ; may walk where Lazarus 
walked, and track the footsteps of the apostles, 
the saints, and the martyrs. 


Five-Art Gosstr.—An Exhibition of Modern 

Art-Manufactures, either designed or executed by 

Students of the Schools of Art, will be o to 

the public on Monday next at the South Kensing- 

ton Museum. This Exhibition, we fancy, is the 

first attempt which has been made to illustrate the - 
ical influence of the Schools of Art. 

We have received proof-sheets of the fac-simile 
of a Litany of a MS. of the fourteenth century, now 
in the old Royal Collection, British Museum, which 
seems carefully and cleverly done, interesting 
as a type of medieval ornamentation, and of the 
social aspect of religion at that epoch. The bor- 
ders are rich with grinning through leaves, 
and playful angels busy with the violin, with hairy 
baboon fiends and saints in difficulties praying 
to “Mary Mother.” Pushing aside the prickly 


_ and ending at the “ still vexed Ber- 

moothes.” Well; every one of us has such a re- 

gion,—in some there are sand Saharas of polemical 

theology; in others, dreary oceans of deep sea 

Positivism. There are, indeed, some smal) un- 
| : Land,—once the seat of an English colony, 

‘ir. Frith s pian of taking several exhaustive views 
| 
| 
| 
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branches of this quaintness and looking in, you find 
yourself in quite a little Paradise-world of pious, 
simple thought and tender shrewdness. In this 
group, kneeling under the glory, and before the 
angel swinging the silver thurible, fragrant with 
incense, are women’s faces, exquisitely beautiful, 
their dove-like eyes looking out of the pretty 
environment of hood and wimple such as Chau- 
cer’s soft-hearted Lady Abbess wore. Here, 
in the variegated arch of the letter R, are a 
crowd of mitred bishops and mailed and sur- 
coated knights,—here a Virgin mother, pressing her 
bosom inst the Child-god’s mouth, with a 
motherliness that the childless men loved to imagine. 
All sorts of pleasant quaintnesses we catch sight of. 
Moses, for instance, with no rays of glory, but 
veritable cow-horns, and they crumpled withal; 
St. John the Baptist using a large stone cup font for 
his missionary pu , and sworded angels driving 
leap-frog souls into the fanged jaws of a great hell 
monster. St. Paul somersaulting over his horse’s 
mane, to the great surprise and indignation of some 
mace- ing visored men with blazoned shields, such 
as Blue Mantel could never have seen this side 
Tarsus, —real fourteenth-century executions,—girt- 
up anxious man with short heavy sword claw- 
ing the head-dress of a kneeling praying malefactor, 
a hooded man as witness; but, especially, we 
delight in a Holbein sort of Last Day, with 
shrouded men in their full death-linens, pushing up 
their coffin-lids at the sound of the angels’ trumpets. 
A very amusing personage, too, is St. Margaret 
(how maidenly and sweet she is) praising God from 
between the thorny wing and bossed body of a 
dragon, who looks on with a sort of irresistible shy 
benevolence, with his yard of red tongue out, like a 
tired greyhound. 

Messrs. Jackson & Graham have just received 
from Paris a work of Art by M. Clesinger, which 
rises above the level of mere shop bronzes or those 
struggling golden cupids that watch the shadow 
that runs round the mantelpiece dial, cancelling 
the hours with lines of black. It is a reduction 
of the headless group of the Parc, which once 
formed part of the pediment of the Parthenon, 
and now adorns our British Museum, much to the 
astonishment of sight-seeing countrymen, who 
seem to think of it as the celebrated Irish lady did 
of the Torso—‘“‘ It is a beautiful thing, but where 
are the fatures’’ The sculptor of the Bacchante 
has invented two rather unmeaning heads and 
two sets of hands, armed with the symbolic spindle 
and shears. Every ripple and curve of the many- 
folded drapery has been followed in the bronze ; 
and as a clever and ingenious completion, revival 
and restoration, patiently thought out, it deserves 


praise. 
MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


MUSICAL UNION.—JOACHIM and RUBINSTEIN, TUES- 
E dn; Trio in D, Beethoven, 


H.and Richard Blagrove,and Piatti. Pianists, Rubinstein and 
Pauer.— Visitors’ Tickets to be h f 
vier, nd Street 
admissions will be issued. . ELLA, Director. 


MR. BENEDICT’S ANNUAL GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, at Her Majesty's Theatre,on MONDAY, June 21, at half- 
Rest o'clock. Private Boxes, Stalls, and Pit Tickets, at Mr. 
itechell’s Royal Library, 33, Old Bond Street. 


MADAME BASSANO and HERR KUHE beg to announce 
that their GRAND ANNUAL CONCERT will take piace on 
THURSDAY, June 24, at the Hanover Square Rooms, at Two 
assisted by the following eminent Artistes :— Mesdames 


vV arcia, Lemmens Sherrington, and Bassano essrs. 
Pischek, Jules Lefort, Charles Chaple, Sims Reeves, Sainton, 
Piatti, Engel, and Kuhe. Conductors, MM. Benedict and F. 
r.— rved Seats_at 158. each ; Tickets, at Half-a-Guinea, 

no, 7, Vid Quebec Street. Portman 


Ba 4 ry f Herr K he, 12, Bentinck 8 M 
uare, W.; 0 err Kuhe, 12, Bentinc treet, Manchester 
Square, W.; and of all the principal Musicsellers, : 


MADAME SZARVADY (Wilhelmina Clauss) will have the 
honour of giving her THIRD and LAST MATINEE MUSI- 
CALE, on FRIDAY, June 25, at the Hanover Square Kooms, 

by Herr Molique, Violin, and Signor Piatti, Violoncello. 
© commence at Three o'clock precisely. Reserved and Numbered 


hell's Royal ‘Library, 38, Old Bond Street: and the principal 
~ ya rar nd & an 
Libraries and Musicsellers. 


apy Concert this season) les Halle, and bim.— 
Tickets, rw Guinea each ; to be obtained at Mr. Mitchell's Rosal 


Street, St. 


c 
CONCERTS, Willis ames’s —The 
take place on THURSDAY NEXT, 


SECOND CUNCERT will 


lace, Belgrave Square; at Cramer & Beale’s, 201, 
Regent Street; R. Ollivier's. 19, Old Bond Street; and at all the 
principal Musicsellers. 


CoNcERTS OF THE WeEEK.—WHerr Deichmann’s 
Concert was held on Monday morning,— Dr. Wylde’s 
last Concert on the evening of the same day. 

In the middle, a place where the pasty was not, 
a new Cantata ‘Comala,’ which had been an- 
nounced fell to the ground, it seems, at rehearsal. 
— Madame Anichini’s Concert, another of Mon- 
day's events, was one of the entertainments 


given rather with an eye to private profit than 
to public pleasure. — On esday at Miss 
Dolby and Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s third entertain- 


ment some novelties were brought forward : — 
a pianoforte Duetto, with violin, by Kuhlau (one of 
those interesting far-northern composers-who are 
still not quite strong enough to break out of the 
North)—two of Mr. Bache’s agreeable, tender, and 
artistic songs—thirdly, a new Duett, composed by 
Mr. Sloper for Miss Dolby and Mr. Sims Reeves, 
in which an attempt towards novelty of form seems 
to have been made.—On Wednesday, Mr. Hullah 
gave a choral entertainment, his last for the season, 
at St. Martin's Hall. Here, too, were some inter- 
esting things:—one of Mendelssohn's eight-part 
Psalms, written for the Berlin Dom Chor, and M. 
Gounod’s ‘Nazareth,’ given for the first time as 
written, with a final burden for male voices sup- 
ported by the organ. ~Thus heard, the effect is 
superb, and the encore was resistless. Besides this, 
a word is due to Miss Freeth, who follows a wise 
fashion in taking up Clementi’s music—to Mr. 
Hullah’s own duett, ‘The Starlings’ (one of the 
sweetest two-part songs ever written in England). 
Having not before named her this year, we men- 
tion Mdlle. de Villar as a lady who should somehow 
make more of herself than she does. Her voice is 
very fine.—There was, also, on Wednesday evening 
a meeting of the Réunion des Arts, at which “the 
stars” were Herren Rubinstein and Joachim.— 
Yesterday, there was a concert at the Crystal 
Palace, at which Mesdames Novello and Viardot 
and Herr Pischek were to appear; and a Ninth 
Concert, ‘more last words,” by those singers who 
seem alike untiring in their practice and in their 
popularity—Mr. Henry Leslie's Choir,—and all this 
under a temperature, the fiery heat of which is 
enough to make one inquire whether London stands 
at the foot of Hampstead Hill or of a Vesuvius 
brimming o’er with living flame? 

Her MaJesty’s THEATRE.—Repulsive as is the 
story of ‘ Lucrezia Borgia,’ there can be small dis- 
pute as to the scope which it offers to a prima 
donna—her part, and Norma, being the two greatest 
female tragic parts in modern opera, which keep the 
stage—because both are capable of more readings 
and renderings than one. Madame Grisi makes 
her effects (grand effects they are) by physical force 
and physical beauty; but we can fancy a Lucrezia 
of entirely different quality—as imperious, but more 
subtle, acreaturein which, besides the crime, the craft 
was clearly indicated—in which, besides the sting 
of the serpent, we were shown its twinings. Some- 
thing like this, we have been told, was the reading of 
the first Lucrezia, Madame Ungher, who made finesse 
and art supply the want of presence. Nothing of 
the sort has been as yet tried in England. Madame 
Frezzolini was merely an actress of moments, not 
conceptions ; while Mdlle. Joanna Wagner treated 
the public to postures, not passions, and, moreover, 
was totally unequal to the execution of any Italian 
music. But whereas we fancy that a new treat- 
ment of the part might vindicate itself, we fear 
that a copy of the old one will only fetch a copy’s 
price; and that Madame Grisi’s public will not like 
any Lucrezia who merely attempts that which 
Madame Grisi was first to accomplish, with natu- 


the 
ral powers approached by few or none. 


This 
managers and strange artists overlook with a per- 
verse blindness and want of self-knowledge. Malle. 


Tietjens is a great voice—not a great singer, not 


a t actress. On Thursday night the strength 


‘| strength without fire divine can be 


‘ made to tel]. 
but her sortita was an exaggerated pretext at exe 
cution—a case of change and cadenza needless, 
extravagant, not one change or cadenza of which 
was perfectly rendered. In the two duetts of the 
second act the phrasing was bad. The largo in the 
third act, however, was very well sung—a piece of 
honest vocal execution, in which her grand 
notes told well. Her acting was plenteous, “fet 
beside the purpose. She never seemed to us in the 
story,—and though her gestures were many, in the 
German style, and thus intended to be inent, 
none fitted, nor helped to make a picture. Further 
she dresses badly, —habitually seems hampered jn, 
her costume ; teazed with her veil, and troubled 
by her skirts. In short, the matter stands where 
it did—a grand voice, but no Hugo's nor Donizett, 
Lucrezia. She was applauded to the echo by a 
crowded house; she was greeted by a hundred 
bouquets—but Madame Alboni, the Orsini, wag 
applauded to the double echo, and had her two 
hundred nosegays—with double the right. Never 
was the music sung more deliciously than by her, 
To meet the unfitness of the part, she had robed 
herself to the feet in the old Italian style, ang 
looked strange, though better than in male attire. 
But (as in her first season at the old Royal Italian 
Opera, when she was content to sing contralto) 
she made every note of the part tell, and hers and 
Signor Belletti’s were the best pieces of vocal art 
in the evening. Signor Giuglini produced less 
effect as Gennaro than he has done in other parts; 
it is trying to bend Signor Mario’s bow, and 
that he cannot do. The introduction to the first 
act was well performed, and on this (so far as the 
concerted music was concerned) had been lavished 
all the care which the management: seems to have 
been disposed to bestow on the opera.—Malle. 
Tietjens is going back to Vienna after next week. 


Royat Opera.—Bright, clever, pic- 
turesque, southern, French ‘ F ve !’—what 
. — such an opera is,—old though it be as 
‘brigandage, in exchange for an expectorating 
‘Traviata,’ or after ‘ Luisa Miller’ (with all its 
dead folk lying about in the last scene), was never 
felt more strongly than this day week !—Yet ‘Fra 
Diavolo’ ends, like them, in dolour. The difference 
is, that, in its case, the distress is not oppressive 
so much as a necessary bit of poetical justice; and 
that M. Auber’s music has style (so has Signor 
Verdi's), but freshness with it (which Signor Verdi's 
never has, nor had). Further, the execution of this 
opera at Covent Garden is incomparable. Every 
artist in it is fitted with congenial occupation, and 
they sing and play as if they thoroughly enjoyed 
thesport. Orchestra, chorus, scenery and dresses are 
all that could be wished, and the audience (on Satur: 
day last, a crowd) could not by any possibility have 
been better pleased. That we like the opera better in 
the smaller, than in the greater, theatre, is inevit- 
able. The music is full of finesse, which will not 
bear the slightest exaggeration. None is given to 
it,—thus, in places, it sounds weak in its large 
locality, owing to certain delicacies and details 
being lost. Surely, the success of ‘Fra Diavolo’ 
must lead to the transfer of the more-delicious-still 
‘Domino Noir’ to the Italian stage. The next 
work on the bills, however, is ‘ Martha.’ 


Drury Lane.—So far as Rosina’s share in the 
opera is concerned, ‘I] Barbiere’ never went with 
greater spirit than on Tuesday: when Madame 
Viardot,—who, seems perversely overlooked by the 
managers of the two dear opera houses,—followed 
the example of her sister, and ap on the 
boards of Drury Lane. We doubt whether she has 
ever before sung so well in opera here. Her voice, 
after some years of ebb and flow, seems to have 
gained power, evenness and security, and the 
upper notes are stronger and produced with greater 
ease than formerly. Her reception was warm 
enough to put the most anxious nerves at imme- 
diate rest; and, from first to last, the part was 
a display of high spirit and vocal brilliancy such as 
no other Rosina on the stage commands. The 
opera was not ill-performed; more than rien 
ise being merited by Signor Badiali, the Figaro. 

this gentleman come to London when he was 


grea 
of her voice told throughout the opera, so far as 


conv 


chim, Mr. Pollitzer, Mr. Webb, Signor Piatti, and Mr. Charles pret fa 
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MISS KEMBLE has the honour to announce that, by 
kind permission of the Right Hon. the Countess of Ellesmere 
MORNING CONCERT will take place in the Gallery of Bric 


tire. 
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~ anger he might have “gone in” for honours as 
His voice is still powerful and 


how to sing. Signor Lucchesi is presentable 
ys Almaviva. e ilio was Herr Ahlfeldt, 
the blot on the tall German gentleman, 


opera-—a 
sho did and said things of unspeakable badness. 
was received enthusiastically by a crowd- 
ed audi nce.—We understand that Norma is one 
of the parts in which Madame Viardot will appear 
ing her Drury Lane engagement. 

It will not surprise us should the success of this 
iment lead the lady to a career in England 
to that of her sister. Why, then, should it 
be impossible that, with the co-operation of Miss 
Madame Novello, Mr. Sims ves, and some 
younger English artists, whose ambitions 
and accomplishments have of late been pleasantly 
ved by their success, there should be now estab- 
bed a winter opera, in English, in London? The 
, we know, is a difficulty; but the difficulty 
isto be met, without rushing into such follies as 
presenti (misrepresenting should be the word) 
costly a complicated works like ‘ Les Huguenots,” 
—a measure which we once heard coolly pro- 
for the inauguration of an English opera- 
. There might, and there ought to be wide 
snd due scope for our own composers. There 
must be some such goodwill as under old German 
theatrical rule was maintained in theatres—where 
the Lady Macbeth of one night “thought it an 
honour” (the words of the great Madame Schrider) 
to be Lady Capulet the next,—and there are four 
or five foreign o , a8 yet untouched in England, 
on the success of which, if presented by such artists 
as we have named, with fit surroundings, we are 
content to stake such reputation for pro as 
wemay be thought to merit,—to name but two, 

the ‘Armide’ and ‘ Alceste’ of Gluck. 


Paincess’s.—On Saturday ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’ as arranged, adapted, and illustrated by 
Mr. Charles Kean, was placed on the stage of this 
theatre in a novel form. The aim has been to pro- 
duce a series of Venetian pictures. The Place of 
St. Mark opens the series of these. Mr. Kean has 
not contented himself with merely presenting the 
scene; but, ere a word of dialogue is pronounced, 
exhibits a variety of street-groups, including nobles, 
citizens, merchants, foreigners, water-carriers, and 
flower-girls, and closing with the procession of the 

in state. The persons of the play then gra- 

y appear, and the poetic action commences. 
—The next noteworthy pictures are those of 
the Rialto and its bridge. Here we have the 
Merchants’ Exchange and the ancient Church of 
San Jacopo. But the most remarkable set-scene 
is the one which is made to do duty through- 
out the whole of the second act. It is entitled 
in the book the “‘ Exterior of Shylock’s House,”— 
and consists of a bridge, under which gondolas 
pass and repass,—other bridges are in pros 
with the glittering waters and moving boats below. 
Shylock's house is at the corner of the bridge; from 
which issues Gobbo the younger, while old Gobbo 
with tottering steps dinthe to the top of the bridge 
and som | descends. In due time Gratiano, 
Lorenzo, their gay friends and acquaintance, 
ative on the scene in gondolas, and hold their 
conversation in them, or talk from the deck with 
these upon the bank. Lorenzo and his masking 
party appear, and the lover, from an elevated 
station on the bridge, receives the casket from 
Jessica’s casement; the lady herself then comes 
down, and is carried off in a gondola. Other 
masquers follow, and crowd the bridges and the 
banks, revelling, singing, and dan Anon, 
there is a rush of illuminated gondolas, on which 

curtain falls 


The other Venetian scenes are the historic 
columns of St. Mark, the Foscari Gate of the 
Ducal Palace, and the Hall of Senators, in which 
Shylock’s trial is conducted. The last is-carefully 
= from Fialletti’s picture at Hampton Court. 
n addition to these is the interior of Portia’s palace 
at Belmont, which is frequently introduced, and 
most superbly arranged, architecturally ornamented, 
and opulently furnished. The course of the action 


requires the appearance of this beautiful scene | 
several times—twice more than in the usual ver- 

sions of the play, for Mr. Kean has very judiciously | 
restored the Princes of Morocco and of Arragon, 80° 
that all three caskets are tried and their contents | 
disclosed to the audience. The exterior of the | 
same splendid edifice is indicated in the moonlight 
scene of the fifth act, with its en avenue and 
refreshing fountains. All this is in the best taste, | 
and significant of a laudable ambition in the mana- 
gerial mind. | 

Scenic arrangements like these give a novel | 
effect to the histrionic action, and in many respects, 
even to the most experienced playgoer, it appears 
like a new play. The Shylock-scenes have | 
of course a familiar look, and in these Mr. Kean 
puts forth the utmost of his power. Would he 
somewhat “ check his thunder,” it would be wise: | 
but the first night, it may be, justified some extra 
excitement, which a little tice will wear 
down. Portia is a character which admirably suits 
Mrs. Kean’s powers. The groupings of the sub- 
ordinate actors, Bassanio, Antonio, Gratiano, and 
Lorenzo (Messrs. Ryder, Graham, Walter Lacy 
and Cathcart) are novel. In the trial scene Mr. 
Graham is most advantageously supported. Sink- 
ing back in a swoon, and held by his friends 
on the approach of the Jew to take his forfeit, 
he poem. awoke as from a terrible dream, 
opening his eyes in surprise at his safety. All 
this is excellent stage direction. Of Launcelot 
Gobbo and his father it is sufficient to say that 
they are impersonated by Messrs. Harley and 
Meadows. e Nerissa of Miss C. Leclereq is 
lively and coquettish enough, — while Jessica 
is rendered by Miss Chapman, who made her début 
in the character. The costumes are selected from 
those in use in the sixteenth century,—on the 
authority of a Venetian work, published in 1590, 
by Cesare Vecellio, entitled ‘Degli Habiti Antichi 
e Moderni di diverse Parti del Mondo.’— Messrs. 
Grieve and Telbin and their assistants merit praise 
for the scenic illustrations.—It is needless to add, 
that so rich and elaborate a revival was received 
with acclamation. 

Sr. James’s.—It is impossible for us this week 
to do much more than announce the appear- 
ance of Madame Ristori, on Wednesday last, as 
Lady Macbeth, at the St. James’s Theatre. In the 
banquet scene she seems to us to have ripened and 
enriched her execution of the part, better to fill the 
scene and to animate the stage than she did last 
year. The remorse of coming death, in her sleep- 
walking scene, again, is more fearful in its power 
to appal than it was a twelvemonth ago,— if that 
could be. It will not grieve Rachel now to say, 
that this has a height and depth which she never 
touched: but so it is.—Of the Pedra, which was to 
be given last night, and of the new tragedian, 
Signor Majeroni, who appears with Madame 
Ristori, we must speak another day. 


Srranp.—Mr. Tom Taylor’s version of ‘The 
Vicar of Wakefield’ was reproduced on Saturday, 
and very worthily perfo . Oliviaisa character 
within Miss Swanborough’s means and ability, 
and accordingly was efficiently acted by her. 
The Primrose family were also fairly represented 
by Mr. Emery, Mrs. Selby and Mr. Charles,— 
whose Moses, though not quite so natural as its 
original re tatives, was cleverly impersonated. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray appeared in her original part 
of the Hon. Miss Thor and was, as usual, most 
effective in the gipsy scene. The important cha- 
racter of Ephraim Jenkinson was ably supported in 
its various , by Mr. Charles Young,—while 
Mr. Kinloch and Mr. Belford acted the parts of 
Burchell and Squire Thornhill respectably. 


- 


MusicaL AND Dramatic Gossirp.—We return 
to the Academy Concert at St. James's Hall, to be 
given on Wednesday next in the royal presence, 
because the programme thereof is too singular to 
be passed over. A large portion of the first act is 
to consist of a Mass by the Earl of Westmoreland. 
Would not such music have come forward more 


modestly and more gracefully had the noble ama- 


teur given it at a benefit concert of his own, for 
the Academy, if his bounty so willed it? It was 
set forth (in the circular quoted by us, ante, p. 600) 
that the entertainment, commanded by Her Majesty 
as Patroness, was to take place for the illustration of 
the Royal Academy. What is such a first act but 
the illustration of Lord Westmoreland as a com- 
poser? The advantage thus taken of an interesting 
occasion renders it impossible for any lover of 
music to keep silence. The more that we esteem 


and would nourish amateurship, the less can we 


consent to see it availing itself of social position to 
thrust out Art from Art’s right place and its 
hardly-earned honours. Is it really a fact that the 
Academy has been, and is, so poor in composers 
that to eke out a concert fit for Royalty to hear, 
the Committee is obliged to apply to one of its 
amateur patrons—not professional pupils, past or 
nt—for a novelty? Something like this we 
ve again and again said, and have been consi- 
dered illiberal for saying it. Remark, too, in 
confirmation of every past stricture of ours, 
by whom the principal solo parts in this illus- 
trative concert are to be sustained :—Mesdames 
Novello, Viardot, and Rudersdorff, Mdille. Tietjens, 
Miss Pyne, and Miss Dolby (the one Aca- 
demician'!), Mr. Sims Reeves, Herr Reichardt, 
Signori Giuglini and Belletti, and Mr. Weiss. 
This, however, is not all. It is said that the 
stranger artists have been invited to give their 
services gratuitously.—Let us take, in contrast 
to ings so y, in every sense of the 
word, (and in which we are satified Her Majesty’s 
name has been used unadvisedly) those of the powers 
who preside over the Prague Conservatory. Their 
fiftieth Anniversary is to be held on the 7th of next 
month and the three following days. ‘‘ The con- 
certed music,” say foreign journals, “ will be exe- 
cuted by pupils now belonging to the establishment 
—the solo parts by artists who have here received 
education.” This is as it should be. 

The proceedings of the Handel Committee for 
the Halle Festival of 1859 do not dwindle in 
singularity as the time approaches. Herr 
Heidel's model of the statue, which is the one 
approved, is now described by foreign 
= this the great, rude, all-but-divine Gamnies 

talian-English Genius figures (so the papers sa 

with bassi-rilievi; which re 4. 
Orpheus (Pagan)—David (Jewish)—and Madame 
Goldschmidt as the Christian muse of Music, alias 
Saint Cecilia !—This, we doubt not, may pass for a 
happy thought in a land where Art is thought 
flimsy unless allegories and allusions are piled up 
to an excess, and where the congregations and 
concatenations of a Kaulbach’s mystical and enig- 
matical designs pass for great historical painting ; 
but the association comically reminds our duller- 
witted selves of 

Venus, Plutarch, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
in ‘The Groves of Blarney.’—Roubiliac un 
the dignity of his subject better when, on the scroll 
in the composer’s hand, he simply transcribed 
Handel’s motivo to the deathless words— 

I know that my Redeemer liveth ! 


Madame de Lagrange (who, we learned from 
New York papers, had left ‘‘the States”) has arrived 
in Paris, and there has contracted an engagement 
to cross the sea again, and sing at Rio Janeiro. 

Who has ever thought of a Zealand festival? 
Yet we see that the dwellers in that quaint and 
picturesque country (not half enough, as we have 
often said, appreciated and frequented) have been 
holding their music-meeting at Ziérikzée on the 
10th of June, — Handel's ‘Samson’ being the 
entire work performed ;—tho the me 
also comprised specimens by Mozart, ven, 
and Mendelssohn. 

A tablet has been placed above the door of the 
house where Hummel was born at Pressburg by a 
society for the promotion of church-music. 


What is sacred in France when the is to 
be fitted out with a novelty! We might have 
fancied that the Christian hero, Bellot—whose 
name, as the strand of the Thames at Greenwich 
bears witness, is beloved and venerated in England 
—might have been spared exposure to the foot- 
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lights, and his deeds the applause of the claque in 
his own country. But the noble French seaman 
absolutely figures at the Cirque in a new drama, 
‘Les Mers Polaires by Madame 
Person ;—and not merely he,— but also (so far as we 
understand M. Janin's high. flown feuilleton) Lady 
Franklin! It would have been more to the pur- 
to have given a version of Mr. Wilkie Col- 
line's ‘Frozen Deep,’ very trifling 
change, is adaptable to the French stage in no 
common d .—Mr. Mitchell is said to have 
presented M. Dubufe’s portrait of Mdlle. Rachel, 
mace familiar to us by the fine engraving published 
by him, to the Thédtre Frangais, which possesses a 
ery of its past Kings and Queens.—M. Janin, 
wever, errs when he states that the great French 
actress was first brought to England under his 
auspices. Rachel first appeared under Mr. Lum- 
ley’s management at Her Majesty's Theatre. 
The long life of Mr. Horsley, one of the patri- 
archs of English music, and y one of the 


best composers this country has ever produced, 
closed a few fy since. He was in his eighty- 
fourth year; and for something like three parts of a 
century had kept a distinguished place among our 
professors, having only retired from the organ at 
. which he a very few years since. It would 


be too much to expeet one trained and occupied as he 
was to have kept pace with a time, which succes- 
sively flung out varieties and novelties so em 
distinct, as Beethoven, Signor Rossini, Weber— 
not to speak of the Liszts and Chopins and Thal- 
bergs, who for awhile pushed aside the smoother 
and simpler pianoforte music of elder dynasties. But 
Mr. Horsley’s moral worth and uprightness would 
have always kept him in a place of credit among 
his brethren; if even he had not deserved well of 
old and young among them by writing some of the 
most. beautiful part-musie in being. His glees in 
every respect merit this epithet. The words are 
mostly chosen with a refinement of taste in itself 
significant : the melody in them has generally a grace 
and distinctness, and the harmony is always pure, 
rich, and delicate. It is almost superfluous to name 
. By Celia’s Arbour,’ and ‘See the Chariot.’ In 
the stricter forms of composition Mr. Horsley, too 

was fortunate and free. His vocal canons are 
excellent of their kind. It is pleasant to think 
that competence, respect of friends, and the domestic 
ministrations of those who without indiscretion may 
be characterized as a remarkable artist-family, made 
the latter days of his life easy and cheerful. 


MISCELLANEA 

Pottery in the Bowels of the Earth.—In a late 
number of the Atheneum it was, I think, stated 
that a traveller in Egypt, having lately found a 
piece of pottery at some 30 feet below the present 
surface of the soil on the banks of the Nile, came 
to the conclusion that, because the annual deposit 
of earth by the stream would have required so 
many centuries to lay down so many feet of earth, 
—therefore, the bit of pottery found must have been 
manufactured some 13,000 years before the begin- 
ning of the Christian era. Does the following 
statement of facts bear at all on 
Having lived for many years of my life on t 
banks of the river Ganges, I have seen the nuns 
encroach on a village, undermining the bank where 
it stood, and deposit as a natural result bricks, 
pottery, &c. in the bottom of the stream. On 
one occasion, I am certain that the depth of the 
stream where the bank was breaking was above 
40 feet; yet in three years the moms of the river 
shifted ‘so much, that a fresh deposit of soil took 
place over the débris of the village, and the earth 
was raised to a level with the old bank. + ty had 
our traveller then obtained a bit of pottery from 
where it had lain for only three years, could he 
reasonably draw the inference that it had been 
made 13,000 years before? 
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* Mr. has exhibited the best Camera in tee Bxhibition. It 
is furnished with double about 3 


in aperture. There is uo stop, the a? 
sent upon 


ROSS, 3, Veatherstone-buildings, Holborn. 


OCKIN’S OPERATOR’S. NEGATIVE 
is in sensitiveness and density, 
price 1 oz. exclusive of bot 
POSITIVE “COLLUDIOS = sensitiveness and 
delicac of éd. 
ALB PAPERS 174 11, “Se per quire; 
ish, 12s. per do., 4. : both 
artificial ‘heat —Lensce and 
paratus of thei 


HUCKIN'S * PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY,’ 


v mists, Duke-street, Manches- 
b0. ‘oper rave Strand). 


LBUMES IZED PAPEE, carefully 


AY 7  Quires of this paper j itab 


office order, to RICHARD we THO 


Instructions for the Use of his 
of Collada ion, of Silver. ‘sent sree receipe of 
wos or postage ; or may on receipto 
w. Tromas, Ohemist, &c.,10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 
t Matt, 


W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Pat 
Bole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 

M euafacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and 
In the APPA RATUS DEPART MENT of this a 
ever —y of first-class tat ratus may be seen, in- 
cl AMERAS, FOLDI! "acd con- 
TED best make— 


A 
Plates with facilit EUMATIO Ditto BCLEANE 
—CULLODILON GLASSES—PLATE G all sizes, beve 
edges, and Bo Chetee 


RCELAIN, 
DISHES for wholes Cansen—Also a ia 

PORTRAIT and LANDSCAPE “LE SES, "an 
requisite for the practice of Fu vastions for 
Use, GRATIS, with each Pint Bottle of THOMASS XY¥LO- 
of SILVER BRATIs, with 


@ 
LOU KiNG 80 
CKYSTAL VABNISH, &c. &c. 


(UM 


S, 
F 
Engli 
conve 
Cc 
| 
| 
| 
with the compost 
BATHS, arranged for ca 
the Silver with the use of a 
Funnel—GUTTA-PERKCHA BATHS—Ditto for Plates | 
> 
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Third Edition, price 5s. 6d., of 


RURAL CHEMISTRY 


AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE SCIENCE IN ITS RELATION TO AGRICULTURE, 


BY EDWARD SOLLY, F.RS. F.LS. FIGS. 


the in 
Honorary Member of the Royal Agricultural Society of England, Professor of Chemistry to Horticultural Society of London, Lecturer ou Chemistry 


PREFACE TO THE THIRD “In accordance with numerous suggest considerable additions have been wy y- in 
ufacture of Spirits, Baking, Cheese- ete ery, &c.,. have been added, together with some account of the Scientific Siesaieal te 
CONTENTS OF THE VOLUME. ; 
Absorption Blubber Combustion Flint Kido Musk seed Silica in plants 
manure Bones Flooring malt Kiln-drying ust Silica in of 
Acetates Bran Common salt Flour Kirschwasser ustard otash Sili of alumina 
Acetic Acid Brandy Commenitien of ani- pete » Gomnaged Lactic acid aphtha - otash, binoxalate of Silicate of lime Tapioca 
Acetic fermentation Brass mal matter Flow Latent heat Nascent state Potash, bitartrate of Silicate of magnesia gar 
Acids Bread Composition of or- Piowen. their effect Lead atural vegetation -otash, carbonate of Silicate of potash nish on silver 
Acids, organic Bricks ganic matter on the air eather htsoil otash, caustic Silicate of soda Tartar 
Aci for Bri Composition of plants oa Leaven htsoil, disinfected Potash in plants aric acid 
Action of plants on Composition of soils Fluorine es itrate of lime P n the soil Silicic acid trates 
the Bromide of magne- Composition of stones Food o Leaves, fall of the i of otash, muriate of eeth 
asive jo peinaiples Compounds Food, ‘chemical use of Leaves, office of itrate of soda -otash, nitrate of Bilk dyeing ernary 
d Bromides Contagion ‘ood of plants Lees of wine Nitrate of silver otash, salts of ests, vesetahine™ 
A Bromine Contagious matter of seed vegumine i -otash, silicate of Silver, chloride 
A’ chem Brown stout Cookery *ormation of soils Jemons itrates in plants -otash, of Silver, nitrate underbolt 
Air oul quelle of en oxide of 
contains am- Bu opper in plants ‘reezing, effects assium ver, 
Air eo Burning { , oxide pressing of water Light, effects of itre, cubic Potassium,chloride of Silver, sulphuret of oxide of 
Air contains carbonic Seraias lime Copper, pyrites Fru Light, influence on Nitric otato Bize Tin plate 
acid urp Copper, salts of Fruit, ripening of _ plants a inmanure Potato ha Size, resin Tin, sulphuret of 
Air contains water Burnt clay Copper,sulphate of Fuel Lighting a fire -otato spirit Skimmed milk Toast 
Air, inflammable Burnt sugar Copperas Fumigating by chlo- Li oy -otato Skin Toasted cheese 
Air to life tte Coprolites Li utrition of plants Potato, sweet Slaking of lime T 
Air, composition of Butter, clarified Corn Fumigation by sul- Lime, action on soil Nutritionofanimals Pottery Slag Todd 
Air com pres- how ‘orrosive sublimate hur me of Principles, active foul readle, 
e countries 
Air weight of Sutter, melted Couching Fur from water Lime, burning: Odours of plants -rotein Smoke Tubers 
Alabaster butter, salt r ‘ iron Lime, carbo Turf ashes 
bumen utyric acid f Game, preserving me, caustic Oilcake > rotoxides Soap-boiling Turmeric 
Albumen, vegetable ‘ abbage ‘ of tartar ‘ Lime, hydrate of Oil, castor Proximate animal Boap, decomposition Turnips 
Alcohol abbage, red Crops, rotation of Gas coal Lime in plants Oil of cloves principles Turpentine 
A alamine Cubic nitre Gas, inflammable Lime, muriate of cocoa- i joap, soft tine, oil of 
Alkali, test for Calcium Cultivated land Gas, manufacture of Lime, nitrate of Oil, Putrefaction joap, transparent ye 
Alkali, volatile cium, chloride of Curd of milk Gas liquor Lime, o te of oil, eying Putrefaction, influ- Soap, y 
Alkalies Calomel ( ts Gas liquor,strengthof Lime, phosphate of Oil, fat ence of lime in Soapmakers’ ash ric acid 
Alkalies—vegetable Camphor ] erreotype ‘ Lime, silicate of Oil, fixed Putrefying animal Soda 
Alloys Candles Dahlia Gastric juice Lime, slaking Oil, linseed matter oda, carbonate of se of leaves 
Almonds Candle, burningof Death of plants Gelatine Limestone Oil, mustard Putrid fermentation Soda in rocks Use of plants 
Alum f ] Geneva Limestone, magne- Oil of lavender Putrid urine ‘oda in plants Usq 
Alumina ‘ Decay, influence of Germination sian Oil of lemons Putty powder oda in soils Vapour condensed by 
Alumina absorbs am- Cacoutchouc e Germination accele- Lime, sulphate of Oil of turpentine tes oda, muriate of cold 
monia Caramel Decay, like burning rated Lime, super-phos- Oil of vitriol prtites, — joda, nitrate of Vapour in the air 
Alumina in soil, use Carbon Decay of humus Gin hate o Oil, olive yeovencous ‘oda, silicate of egetable 
Carbon in plants Decay of plants G e, when useful Oil, poppy te —_— oda, sulphate of table manure 
Al lumina, phosphate Carbonate of ammo- Decay, results of Glauber salts Lime, when not to be Oil, rape Pyrexelic spirit odiu Vegetables, boiling of 
y.underwater Gliadin Oil; rock jum, chloride of Velus 
Alumina. pa oh of Car bonate of iron Decom position Gloucester cheese Limes, juice of Oil, seeds ternary com- Soft Vermilion 
Aluminum Carbonate of lead Decomposition, in- Glue Linen Oil, volatile pounds 0 Vetch 
Aluminum, oxide of Carbonate of lime du Glue, refuse Linseed Oleine Quicklime oils, anpivele ’ /inegar 
Ammonia Carbonate of mag- Decomposition of Gluten Liqueurs Opodeldoc Quicksilver ‘olls, co ned Vinegar distilled 
mina Carbonate of potash Decomposition, we ure-tanks Organi ids oils. g 1, bl 
u spon- uid man c ac Raisins oils, exhaustion ol. blue 
Ammonia absorbed Carbonate of soda us Gold, piastte Litharge Organic manures ape seed oils, formation Vitriol, 
by , &e. nates aaa Deliquescence Gold of pleasure Liver Organi =y vine oils, mixture of Vitriol, oil of 
nic Dex es cerne olatile 
same. fixing of mo a gas Diamond Grain of wheat Lungs of animals ic transforma- Refuse of gas works Soot Volatile oil 
= necessary A. lants Grains, spent ] ~~ 
—— rain- i igestion Grape sugar esia Organ matter ns jou a 
ecom position a Digestion, derange- Grapes ' Magnesia, carbonate Oxalate in lime in Respiration Specific gravity Water 
Ammonia, loss of ‘ Ree oxide ment of Grass oO plants Results ofcombustion Spices Water, action on lead 
Ammonia, m Carburetted Diseases of plants Gravity Magnesia in plants Oxalic acid Results of putrefac- Spirit proof Water, air in 
Ammonie, phos-_ Distillation Gravity, specific muriate of Oxalis tion Spirit, p Byroxylic Water,com position of 
phate Carrot Ditch scrapings Greaves = a phosphate Oxide, carbonic Rhubarb Spirit of salt Water, freezing of 
Ammonia, salts of Caseine Double salts ( ures Oxide of oa of wine Wal 
Ammonia, Caseine, vegetable ugh G Magnesia, silicate of Oxide of iron ipening of fruit Water, impurities in 
Ammonia, urate of Castor oil Drainage water Growth of plants Magnesia, sulphate of Oxide of lead River mud Sprive water Water, m 
Analysis ‘ ic potech ning Guano Magnesian lim Oxide of manganese River water Stall ngs Wal to 
Animal heat Cellars, foul air in Dunder Gum Magnesium Oxide of mercury Road drift : ll feeding 
Animal Cellulose peng Gum arabic Meanestum, chloride Oxide of silver Rock salt ater, New River 
Animal principles, Ch Dutch rushes Gum, British ay a Oxide ket Bteas Water, phosphoric 
proxi Chamomile Dyeing Gum, cherry-tree Oxides, m ks, disintegration Stearic acid acid in 
Animal substan Ch Gum, formation of alt poze of ater, pure 
Animals, breathing of Ch Earth nut ‘ . Malting t, white Roman vitriol Still Water, rain 
fattening harcoal absorbs am- Earths Gun cotton Malic acid Palm juice Btiltoa cheese Water, sea 
Annotta monia Earths, alkaline Gunpowder ganese Pepe bleached by Rotation of crops St Water, soft 
Apple jelly Chareval, perains of Earthy matter in the Gutta percha Manganese in plants chlo Rub traw of barley ater, 
Aq Chasse. 4 isinfecting air Gyletun Manganese in soils Paring um wofbuckwheat Water, 
Argol pow _ Earthy silicates Ga m Manganese, oxide of Parmesan cheese games, Dutch Straw of lentils Water, well 
Arrack Charri arthy substancesin Hair Mangold wurzel Parsnip Rust of iron Straw of maize ax 
Arrow-root Cheddaw® cheese a Hard water Manures aste Rye Straw of oats Weed ash 
Arteries Cheese Effervescence Hartshorn Maple ane Pearlash Kye straw Straw of rye Weeds 
Artichoke, Jerusa- Cheltenham salts Ege. white of Hay Maraschino eas Saccharine matter Straw of vetch Weeds, 
lem Cherry-tree gum Elaine Heat Marble ] Nm Safety-lamp Straw of wheat Weeds, 
Ashes Cheshire cheese Electricity, influence Hedges, foul Mark of grapes Pectine ago Strong manures of 
Atom Chestnuts on plan Hemp-seed M rine -er-oxides Sainfoin 8u peaks Weeds, spread of 
Attraction Chlorides Elements Hollands M al-ammoniac Bu Wi grain 
orine Embryo Honey Mashing er-salts aline compounds 8u ool Wheat straw 
alloons Churning Epsom salts Hoofs M etre aline draughts 8u oo Wheat starch 
boo yall Equivalent Ho Meat boiling etre, salt alinc manures Suffocati Whey 
Barilla Chym Excrement Hordein Meat roast ] er alt charcoal, Whiskey 
Barley Circulation of the Excrements of sea Horns Medicines, onof Phosphates alt and lime } White lead 
Barley-straw blood fowl Humates Mercury Vhosphoric acid alt, , barley White of egg 
Barley-sugar Cider Exhaustion of soils Humic acid Mercury, chlorides acid in Salt, common rar Ww 
arm Cinnabar xpansion umus Mercury, oxides of — alt in sea water ugar,formationof W 
Barometer Citric acid Explosion of firee Hydrogen Mercury,sulphuretof P — acid im Salt, rock mar of lead Ww do 
Base Clay amp Hyd carbu- Metallic allo e alt, spirit of ugar of milk Wine,fermentation of 
Basting-meat Clay, burnt Faints, distiller’s Metallic oxi Phosphoric acid in Salt, ugar refining, Wine, fining of 
Batatas Clay iron ore Fallowing Hydrogen, lightness Metallic salts water Salt, solution of, in Sugar-refiners Wine, pricked 
Bay salt Climate, differences Farm-yard dung 0 etals Phosphorus w Sulphates Wine, ripening of 
Bean, field of Fat Hydsegm, sulphuret- Milk Pickling ca Saltpetre ulphur Wine, vinegar 
Beans, straw Clover Fat of animals Millet Pine-apples Salts ulphur i Ww hes 
eans, kidney Coagulation of albu- Feathers Ice Minium Pipes, bursting of Sand Sulphuret of iron Wood spirit 
Beech ashes men Feeding off with Iceland moss Mixture Pp Sapphire Sulphuret of lead Ww b 
Beech nuts Coal-ashes sheep Indian corn Mixture of soils Plants, composition Sawdust Sulphuret of silver Wool dyeing 
Beer Coal-gas Ferment Indian rubber Molasses : of Sea fowl, excrements : ulphuret of tin ool, mi 
Beer, Bavarian Coal-tar, na Fermentation Indigo Mordaunts Plants, death of of Sulphurets Wool rags 
eet Cocoa-put Fertility Inflammable air Mortar Plants, decay of Sea-water Su paanetted hydro- Wool soap 
Beet-root sugar Cognac brandy Fibre, woody Inorganic matter in Mosaic gold Plants decompose Sea-weed gen ort 
Bell metal Cohesion Fibrin, animal plants Mould carbonic acid Seeds Sepppuric acid Wort, foxiness of 
Bile Coke Fibrin, vegetable Ino cmanures Mouldering Plants, effect of, on Seed. formationof Sulphurous acid Xyl idine 
Binary compounds Colophony ni Inulin ouldiness the air Seeds, rn of Sulphurous acid Yeast 
Biphosphate of lime Colour of soils Fir-ashes lodides Mu Plants, elements of 8, steep checks fermentation Yeast as 
of potash Colours, changing of re odine Muriate of ammonia Plants, food of Beldiite powders Sunflower east, arti 
Colours, Fire-damo Iodine in seawater Muriate of lime Plants, growth of Selection by roots and peamooe seed east, bad 
Bleaching by chlorine Co isn, refuse ron uriate of Plaster of Paris plants uper-salts Yeast, dry 
Bleaching , sul- Combination Fixed oil rrigation Muriate of Plaster stone Semolina Buper-phosphate of Zine 
hur Combination,changes Fixing ammonia Isinglass Mari Ploughing, subsoil Shell sand Zine, chieride of 
e produced by Flame Ivo Muriatic acid e ums Bhelis ne of pot- Zine, o 
currant jelly Combining weights Flax Juniper Muscle olenta Silex Zine, of 
Combining numbers Flesh Kelp Muscavado sugar Pond mud Bilica gucke 
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Immediately, in 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 12s. 


PHILIP PATERNOSTER: 
A TRACTARIAN LOVE STORY. 


London: RicHarD BEentLey, New Burlington-street. 


Every information and advice, clear, accurate, and compact. 


THE PRACTICAL GUIDES. 


By AN ENGLISHMAN ABROAD. | 
** We have a genuine Handbook at last.”—Civil Service Gazette. 
PRACTICAL SWISS GUIDE. Third Edition. Tenth Thousand. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL RHINE GUIDE. 2s. 6d. 
PRACTICAL PARIS GUIDE. 1s. 
London: Loneman, Browy, and Co. Paternoster-row. 


Now ready, in 1 Ove. yuten S805 or Large Paper, imperial 8vo. price 34. 3s. 
NEW TRANSLATION OF HORACE. 
Dedicated, by royal permission, to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. 


THE ODES OF HORACE, 


IN FOUR BOOKS. 
With the Latin Text Translated into English Lyric Verse. 
By LORD RAVENSWORTH. 
With Preface and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. 
London: Urpnam & Beet, 46, New Bond-street, W. 


KING ARTHUR AND THE ENIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE. 
ted by C. WuittineuaM, cloth, 15s. (a few copies on Large Paper for the Amateur 
of Choice Books, 11, 2s. 6d.) 


LA MORT D’ARTHUR. 


THE HISTORY OF KING ARTHUR AND OF THE KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 
Compiled by SIR THOMAS MALORY, Kant. 
Edited, from the Edition of 1634, with Introduction and Notes, by 
THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A. F.S.A. Member of the Institute of France, &c. 
Joun Russert Sirs, 36, Soho-square, London. 


PUSEYISM UNMASKED. 
Now ready, price 3s. 6d. 


PREACHING, PROSING, AND PUSEYISM. 
By FELTHAM BURLEIGH. 


“It is on the Bennett and St. Barnabas species that the author comes out in full force. The irony and sarcasm 
surpass any that we have read for a great length of time.’’"—Dundee Advertiser. 


In 1 vol. post &vo. price 10s, 6d. now ready, 


ADVENTURES OF MRS. COLONEL SOMERSET 
IN CAFFRARIA. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 7s. 6d. on Monday, 


THE PRIVATE E R. 
By CECIL STONE, 77th Regiment. 
London: J. F. Horg, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE.—The LITERARY GAZETTE 


has into the hands of a new Proprietary and Direction, and on and after the 3rd of JULY, jane, will copene in an 
‘mproved Seen quieaned 60 thirty-owe pages, in new type, and with important variations in and additions to its literary and general 


bean ~ ~ 4 w Conductors have elected to getatn a title wie woe the petite! has for more than forty years been familiar. But it has 
o t well to mark the change as the mencement of zw 
rth 1 18 devoted to criticism on Literature and on the e departmen 
t v end provicien has been made for the receipt of such the foreign cities, as will 
r to note the state and progress of bo Literature and 


The most of and artistic excel- 
lence, without undue regard to tion, and without 


reatige regard to private influence, i 
interests of Literatare, b by inviting attention to its highest productions ; but or 
ne dary merit, or of mere promise ; or submitting to tests of unjust severity works of an unambitious, temporary, or prac- 


A to ofthe journal. It is believed that valuable 
mong the new features in the ae, : > of this on of the journal ~ yy 
8 and objects of its Conductors. 
ped, 
Pleet-street, E.C., where all communications 


es of the new undertakip — | + very 


price of Tue GazerT 
Tur L fil be published at ite Ne No. 
wn ITERARY Sagerss wal, pu New 


or less inju 


HORNE & THORNTHWAITE’S CALO- 
SCOPIC, or COMPOUND LANDSCAPE LENSES. 
These l.enses are superior to any hitherto iutroduced for Said 


or general co possessing flatness 
equal dimtribation Tight | from 


distortion aud perfect coincidence of the chemical and visual 
A ption and price list frve.—H Horne Thorn- 
Opticians to Her 121, 123, and 123, Newgate- 


HOTOGRAPHY. — OWEES 


‘atal tf licati 
T. & Co. W we sen Retell aud Export 

anufactory, Charlotte-terrace, 
ngton, London. 


ICROSCOPES. — J. AMADIOS Botanical 
MICROSCUPE, packed in mahogany with three 
powers, condeuser, pin and Ly slides, will show the ——_ 


cule in water, price newspaper, the ve 
dening department, gives the following valuable testi It 
is marvellously cheap, and will do everythin which t the lover of 
nature can wish it te accomplish, ame r in the open 
as 1857.—7, T 
A large assortment of Microscopes. 
DARD M ETEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENT 
By NEGRETTI & 
who warded for 


obtained the only Prize Medal « 
Instruments at the Exhibition of 1851, and who have, moreover. 
im provements especiall Maximum av 

hm ay that the they have ned three separate 
Royal Pate or the come, ndered necessary 
owing to the 4! adoption by the trade | (without acknow- 
ledgment’ of some of Negretti & Zambra’s unprotected 

ince Cousor retti & Zambra, Makers Her 


i 
and Corabilt 
CAT LOGUE tent om receipt of six postage sta 


HE 


— 


HEAT.—CASELLA’S PORTABLE 


for 
CASELLa’S CUMPOUNDG D GARDEN lobe, price 7a with 6 
owers, 


Case lla’s “iNastrated List of Scientific Garden Instru- 
ments ; a Illust of Standard Meteorological 


Thermome- 


e Governmen t and the leading Obser- 
vatories throughout the World” 23, Hatton-garden, London. 


ACCIDENTS OF EVERY —— 


1,0008. IN CASE UF DEATH, 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE OF & PER WEEK 
IN THE EVENT OF INJURY, 
May be secured by an Annual Paymeut of 3. for a Policy in the 


PASSEN SERS ASSURANCE 


COMPAN 
Act provides that persons com pensation frum 
his Company asenet barred thereby from seesverine full damages 
from a party causing the injesy—en advantage no other Cum- 


y Accident y om already 

paid as compensation for Accidents 27 98st. 
Forms of Pro 


ssurance 


UITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
stablished in 1762. 

The Eqnitable Society has since its in 1762 
above 40,000 Policies, and paid in Claims , and for the 
purchase of Policies, pS a Thirty ‘Millions ‘sterling, and 
never but in two iacenees 6 isputed a claim out of its vast and 


Engage 
ary paid on } ht years 
e Bist ~ Two Mittions 
axp a Ha tr, beiog more nm the amount of all 
those claims. More than the liabilities 
t 


rep mem 
APITAL on the of £6,800 ,000, 
The INCOME exceeds £430,000 

Weekly Court of is from ll 
to 1 o'clock, to receive Proposals for New Assurances; and ao 
short Account of the Society ma y be had o en enpltantien at the 
Office, where attendance is given a dail from 10 to 4 o’clock. 

UR MORGAN, Actuary. 


[MPERIAL LIFE INSURAN CECOMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 


ectors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, a 2 M.P., Chairman. 


GERURGE WILLIAM CUTTA 89. Deputy-Chairman. 
Thomas George Barclay, pve Hibbert, Esq. 
James C. C. Hell, Hibbert, Esq. 
James Brand, Daniel Mildred, 
harles Cave, a ames Gordon Murdoch, Esq. 
George ene Cutler, Esq. Frederick Pattison, 
Heary Da rideon , Esa. William &. Kobinson, 
Fie Esq. Smith, Esq. 
SECU pool, —The exist liabilities of the Company do not 
exceed 3,000,000l, The Investments are in addi- 


re nearly 
tion to upwards of 600,00W., for shareholders are re- 
and the income is 


fth year. 
& iu 1861,and persons who now effect 
ONUS.—The have been from 11 10a to 
_ per cen 
CLAIMS.— Upwards of 1,250,000, has been paid to claimants 
under policies. 


may be made at the Chief Office, as 
16, Pall Mall, London ; or to anv et 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


ee able improvements have been made in this Camere, of whieh they 
have now undertaken the manufacture. They can highly recom- 
mend it as being the most portable, as well as the lightest Camera 
the in use. The lo by 8 Camera contains my bee ey! two inner 
. frames and focussing screen, with 3-in. Lens, all ian 
easurement. 
Photographie 
MAX 
PTION., 
pany’s Offices, and at all the Railway Stations, where, 
also, Railway Accidents alone may be insured SS by the 
, MP DUTY. 
WM. J. VIAN, 
Secretary. 
io 
roposals for insurances 
above ; at the Branch Uffi 
the Agents throughout 
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NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1834 
Incorporated by Act of Parliament. 
Capital £1,259,760. 


Head Offices. 
LONDON—1, MOORGATE-STREET. 
ABERDBEN—3, King-street. 
BELFAST—42, Waring-street. 
DUN DEE—16, St. Andrew’s-place. 
EDINBURGH — 2, 8t. Andrew-square. 
GLASGOW —19, St. Vincent-place. 
The Twenty-second Annual Meeting of this Company was held 

, when the followi ¢ results of the business for 

sat las, Were submitted to the Pro 


for the year. 
vision for all left to the 
Profit and Lose a nett balance of 1v,7371. lis 6d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


of Polistes issued using the 8 0 
Premiums and Interest ............+++-+--. 66,091 19 9 


‘Total Revenue for the year... £76,920 7 
Claims during the year ee eee . £93,484 12 


Number capital come 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 

AMOURT OF ACCUMULATED FUNDS ...... £386,008 3 5 
REVENUE FROM ALL SOURCES .. 184,164 610 
she. Dividend declared was at the former rate of 74 per cent., 

free of Income Tax. 


PROGRESS of the COMPANY during the past FIVE YEARS. 


Fire Life 

Revenue from Department.| Department. 

May 1, 1853, to April 30 £29 47\42 12 4 
tod ‘an. 31, 18509 0 0 211 
Feb. 1, 1855 1856.. 77,860 19 62,184 7 11 
= 1856, 1857... 91,306 3 6 96218 3 

+» 1857, oo 1858... 101,230 13 6| 75,920 7 9 

June 16, 1858. 


A LLIANCE BRITISH and FOREIGN LIFE 
and PIKE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
BARTHULOMEW-LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


( Branch Offices : In IPSWICH, and BURY 
8T. EDMUNDS.) 
Capital—FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
President—Sir Moses Montefiore, Bart. 
Directors. 


James James Helme, Esq. 

Char Esq. John Esq. 

George H ry Barnett, Esq. Elliot Macnaghten, E 

Benjam Esq. 

James Fletcher Esq. Lionel N. de thechild Bart. 
Charles Gibbes, Esq. M.P, 

Wil ladstone, Esq. Thomas Charles Smith, any 


Auditore—George Joachim Goschen, Esq.; Andrew Johnston, 
Esq.; George Peabody, Esq. 

LIFE ASSURANCES are granted | under an extensive variety 

of forms, = erate Premiums ; the Rates for the Younger 

* my tH of many of the older and most re- 

PATION of PROFITS. or 80 per cent. 

of the declared Profits, will be di quip quennially among 


those ev 
eotitied participation SCALES of PREMIU M.— Policies 
issued thout ci in Profi 


on in ta 
to FORFEITURE by 
limite without 
yy of the holders o olicies. 
RE ay ED hy KATES for sasbllones out of Europe. 
N A cal dye) 


or Stamps or 
home and abroad, are accepted 


FIRE ASBURANCES, both at 
very moderate Premiums. 
The Assured sasthehoate tn in care at each Profits in respect of Policies 


an force me ve years od of Division. 
powder, or in cases 4 for in the Poli 
will forsished on appl tion. 
C18 ENGELBACH, and Secretary. 
* yk The Receipts for the Premiums due at Midsummer 


are ready for delivery in town and throughout the country. 


.-£1,977,722 11 2 
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E LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
and LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 

- Established in 1536, with a paid-up Capital of 
SIXT¥-SEVEN THOUSAND FIVE HUNDRED POUNDS, 
Has now Accumulated Funds Invested te an Amount 
EXCEEDING ONE MILLION STERLING. 


Us IN OFFICE, FIRE 
an 


Established in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714 
Offices, 81, CORNHILL, and 70, my rip London. 
a for Fi Fire Lasurances Sailing éne due at Midsummer are 

at the Head Uffices and with the = ome Agents in 
the’ Country. W. B. LEW1S, Secretary. 


pie FIRST-CLASS and LONDON PRIZE 


WATHERSTON & BROGD 
GOLDSMITHS and JEWELLERS 
Manufactory, 16, Henrietta-street, Covent- t-garden, London, W.C. 


PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent preparation is 
supplied in Ib. and 4b. packets, ls. 6d. and 9d.—JAMES 
EPPS, Homeopathic ( *hemist, 170, Phecaditly ; 112,Great Russell- 
street, "Bloo msbury ; 82, Old Broad-stree t, Ci ; andat the Manu- 
, 398, E uston-road. Every omy ‘is labelled as above. 


QUITE NEW. 
OYER’S SULTANAS | SAUCE.—A most 


refreshing and pleasing sti to the appetite, 
principally of ‘Turkish condiments ee with various culi- 
pary ctions of the East. It is an exquisite relish with Fish, 
Meat, Poultry and 9 and forms a valuable addition to Soups, 
noes, Hashes, Stew eat Pies and Puddings, oo well as to 
Salads of every Seneuiabion. To Steaksand C 
highly ¢ delicious and aromatie flavour 
had Sauce Vendere, ‘and of the sole Wholesale 
well, Purveyors to the Queen, 21, Soho- 


Agents, A Black 
square, 


N DEEWSS DUBLIN WHISKEY.—One 
n Bottles (2 ee of Andrews’s finest Old Dublin 
ca e paid, to every Railway Station in 
, on receipt of a Post-office order for 408. Other qualities 
from 148. to 188., accordin ng toage. This Whiskey differs from any 
hitherto introduced into Ep sf ti It is a pure, meee grain 
spirit, superior to Beees, 0 and, until the late equalization of the 
pirit aah was pe gee hibited from export to England. 
ANDREW 0. Wine and Spirit Merchants, 19, 20, 21 and 
22, 


or SODA WATER, Malvern Selt- 
Potass Water, and Lemonade. Every Bottle of 

the Alkali Waters is protected by a Label over the Cork with their 
re.— all respectable Chemists, Confectioners, and 
leading Hotels. red at London, Liverpool, Bristol, 
Derby, and Malvern Wells. 


INNER, DESSERT, and TEA SERVICES. 
A large variety N and peed ~ 
of Gut able Glass, equal ry ption 


PEARCE "BON Ludgate-hill, B.C. 


| QLENFI ELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN rt ROYAL LAUND 

R MAJ EST Y's DRESS to be 

HE EVER USED. 

Sold by all er hy Grocers, &c. &c. 


ATENT ELEVATOR AND OBSERVA- 
TORY.—This Suanntons invention, for the attainment of 
any given height, is now perfected. It supersedes olding in 
the and the of Cathedrals, Chure 
Public Halis, Concert-rooms, &c., and the re of 
steeples, factory chimneys, ke., and is of the test value to the 
owners of estates in cutting the tops of tall trees or gathe 
fruit, and obtaining at a —— from any point a radius 0 
nine’ miles of prospect. — y to Mr. Stoequeler, statin 
height required to J ohn-street, Adelphi, 


OLCUS SACCHARATUS, or NortH Carina 

SUGAR CANE, producing in this country upwards of 100 
tons per acre, containing 15 per cent. of Saccharine matter. One 
ton pronoun ow to five tons of ps. Eaten y by 
every description of stock. 

“Sown up to ‘middle of J uly, attains a height of 10 feet, and 
can be mown ~y times.”— Vide Bell's Messenger, for May 24th, 
S3ist,and June7 
Price, with per Ib., Sample of 

he Impo 


JOHN W. CLARKE. WHITTLESEA, Cambs. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 8, WATERLOO-PLACE, PALL MALL, Loxpoy, 8.W. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,980 8s. 9d., 
invested in Government or other 
Annual Income, upwards of £136,000. 


approved secu ies. 


The HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


INVALID LIVES.—Persons not in sound health may have their lives insured at equitable rates. 


ACCOMMODATION IN LOAN TRANSACTIONS.—Only one-half of the Annual Premium, when the Insurance is for 
life, is required to be paid for the first five years, simple interest being charged onthe balance. Such arrangement is 
equivalent TO AN IMMEDIATE ADVANCE OF 50 PER CENT. UPON THE ANNUAL PREMIUM, without the borrower having 
recourse to the unpleasant necessity of procuring Sureties, or assigning and thereby parting with his Policy, usiog 

ive of the great attendant ex 

The above mode of insurance has been found most advantageous w 

8, or when incomes for Insurance are at limited, as it only necessitates half the 
mpanies before the present system was instituted by this Office. 

LOANS—are granted likewise on real and personal Securities. 


ADVANTAGE OF INSURING BEFORE 31st DECEMBER, 1858.—Policies effected before this date will participate to 


the currency of the Loan, 


outlay formerly required by other Co 


& greater extent than if delayed after that period. 


Forms of Proposals and every information afforded on application to the resident Director, 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, Ww 
order, E. LENNOX BOYD, Resident Director. 


ses in such arrangements. 
n Policies have been required to cover monetary 
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EN WATCHES. — “ Excellence 
design and perf kmanship.*— orning ¢ 
‘orning Advertiser. 
“ an that can be desired in finish, taste, and and design.”— Gis. 
Wetehes here ex curpess those of any 


mThose whe 
stock send twos ENS ‘ 
stock, should send two stamps f BENSOW's ILLUST 


important information 
purchase of ote Watch and from which they can 
nty 

WATCHES, from 2 to 50 
SL. 15a. Guineas. Every 

part of England, land ireland, @ 
recei| t Ar remittance. Merebants, shi 
~ Watches or 


MANUFACTORY, 83 & 34, LUD DGATE. 
E-HILL, LONDON, 


DRESSING CASES and TR. TRA. 
ases, Pearl and Ivory | W rk Medi 
Work Boxes and Work Ta 


, Toi 
in England of Papier-mA&ché legancies, Writi ‘he 


yards into Ghasshoug. 


af 
none”. 


ne 


rs — benkuives, 1s. each the 
usual sup 


rate Cutlery cedles, 
w th MECHI'S Establishments have been 80 long 


APPIN’ SE ESSING CASES an 


ners G BAG 
MAPPIN BROTHE anufacture 
Sheffield who the 


Loo ondon Show Rooms, 67 and @, 
KING WILLIAM- ~TREET, London Bri contain by far the 
largest STOCK of DRESSING CASES, an Ladies’ and Gentle. 
men’s TRAVELLING BAGS in the World, each Article being 
manufactured under their own superintende ence. 

MAPPIN’S Guinea DRESSING CASE, for Gentlemen. 

MAPPIN’S Two-Guinea DKESSING CASE, in solid Leather, 
Ladies’ TRAVELLING and DRESSING BAGS, from m 


to 1001. each. 
Gentlemen's do, do., from 31. 1 
essrs. MAPPIN invite t+ their ve Btock, 
ay ga is complete with every variety of Style and Price. 
° graviegs, wi ces forwarded 
on recei 8 
MAPPIN BROTHE 
67 and 68, KING WILLIAM-STREET, LONDON; 
Manufactory— Wonras, Surrri 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the “RECENT 
IMPROVEMENTS ; STRONG FIRE-PROOF 


Di BD BOXES.— —Complete Lists of Sizes and Prices 
mOHUBB & BON, 57, St. Paul’s Lat 
erpool; 16, Market-street, ; and orsley 


Fields. Liverpool 16, 
REAMENTS the MANTELPIBOR, ke. 


ettes, Gro 
Bisque, and 


Vases, &c., iu Parian, 
other China” Clocks (gilt, marble, and 
an Giass, first-class Bronzes, Candelabra, and 
many Art- all in the 
THOMAS PEARCE & SON, 23, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


best taste, and at very 
ARM WEATHER.—RIMMEL’S TOI- 
LET VINEGAR is nowa perfect luxury. As an aé- 
junct to the daily Bath or abiutions, a refresh ing Perfame, —_e 
disinfectant, it is quite unrivalled. Price ls, 2s. 6d., 
Sold by all ‘Perfumers and Chemists. E. KIMMEL, | — 
‘to Her Majesty, 96, Strand and Crystal Palace. 


voD VIOLET.—H. BREIDEN BACH has 


n great perfection W 2a. 6d. 
Wood Vinice Pomade, 28 Violet Sachet, 1s. 6d.—Wood 
Violet Cold Cream, 1s.6d.—Wood Violet Mouth Wash, ls. 6d. 


‘ti. BREIDENBACH, 
FUMER TO THE QUEEN, 
157, NEW. BUND STREET, W. (facing Redmayne’s). 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
of PATENT PORTMANTEAUS with four ar Compart 
DESPATCH BOXES WRITING NG 
CASES, TRAVELLING B with square i and 500 
other Sy post for two stamps. 
J.W anufacturers of Portable BARRACK- 
ROOM and MILITARY OUTFITTERS. 
(See separate Catalogue.) 18 and 22, STRAN ND. 


OCOA-NUT FIBRE MATTING. 
TRELOAR’S IS THE BEST. 
Prize Medals awarded— London, New York, and Paris. 
a. containing Prices and every particular, mate 
Warehouse, 42, LU DGATE-HILL, London, 


ted 
The Spring Mattress (Tucker's Patent), or “ “Tucker,” 
is rapidly coming into general use in France and Belgium. 


SMEE & SONS, CABINET 
CTURERS and UPHOLSTERERS, No. 
FINSB BUR VPAV )EMENT. E.C., respectfully announce 


Be pave jase added to their alread 

RKROOMB, for the purpose of of givi 
andi efficie ency to their 
BEDDING and BED-KOOM 
Their BEDDING ROOMS now 


very large Premises, NEW NEW 
Dg greater accommodation 


France and Belgium), and all other kinds of Bed 
ture. The same variety > will be found in the other 
in the other Departmen 
m. 


ef 


ETE 


gee oe > 


| ge Ete 


a 


Ne li 
| E 
aD 
Maker 
surand, 
MAP 
MAP 
share 
and 67. 
sbe 
prieters and Policy-hol< 
MAPI 
ment 
KING, 
The premises Regent-street 
street, and are worthy of inspection peciinen of clesant ont 
m 
\WV ™. SMEE & SONS respectfully announce 
that their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Patent, 
possessing great advantages in its comfort, cleanliness, rn Cy + 
a and cheapness; and the bedding most suitable for 
stead in Iron, Brass, Ma ny, Walnut, | | | 
Deal and Woods Bedding of all descriptions, 
neluding their SPRING MATTRESS (Tucker's Parert), 
in this Country, sud in 
priced Articles, as well as of the more an 
Wm. Smee & Sons ask the favour of an on oF t 
Establishment. They are glad to give Estimates before receiving 
orders, 


= 


fF 


Pa 


~ 


| 


ood 
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FREDERICK DEN T, Chronometer, Watch, 


Clock Maker to the Queen and Prince Consort, and 
the Great Clock f Houses of Parliament, 61, 
Maker 34, Royal Ex 


change. 
guand, and connexion with 33, Cockspur-street. 


“SHILLING” RAZORS, war- 
good by the Makers, and Shave well for Twelve 


ery in the world is ept. 


APPIN’S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE 
BROTHERS, Manufacturers rers by 8 Appoint- 
Queen, are t he only Shemield Makers who supply = 
TREE B ntain 
STOCK of giving PLATE and TABLE 
BY in is tramem itted direct from 
Manufactory, QUEEN'S TLERY WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 


marr City, ity, LONDON ; when where 
shook © of Cu 


PIN 
MAP 


Fiddle Double, Kings | Lily 

Table Forks, best £116 Thread | Pateorn 312 0 
116 0 914: 3 0 0] 312 0 
Forks do, 170300 23 4 0/314 
gilt bowls 0 6 8 010 018 0| 014 0 
i Mustard Spoon do, ©186°0 2603 6036 
1 Sagar Tongs do. ©3605 6060107 0 
| Pair Fish Carvers 1 0 01120 114 0} 118 0 
1 Butter Knife do. © 3 5 6 0107 0 
Soap Ladle go. . 012 01 016 017 6/1 0 
Egg Spoons (gilt) 010 0/015 0/018 0/1 1 0 
Complete Service........£10 28 20/15 16 13 4 6 


One Set of 4 Corner Dishes (forming 8 Dishes), 81. 8.; One Set 


of 4 Dis Dish Covers viz., one 20 inch, one 18 inch hy two 14 inch— 
ya. C ruet Frame, @ Glass, Full-size Tea Ser- 
A Engravings, with prices 
may 
Ordinary |} Medium Best 
§ Dosen full-size Table Knives, 
lvory on £3 4 0 3 6 0 412 0 
Dosen full-size Cheeseditto.. 140 1146 0 
l of regular Meat Carvers.. 0 7 6 ol 0 015 6 
Pair extra-siaed ow 016 6 
1 Pair Poultry Oarvere ........ 0 7 6 ol 0 015 6 
Steel eee eeeeee 0 3 0 0 4 0 0 6 0 
Complete Service £416 0 | 618 6 | 916 6 
Messrs. MAPPIN’'S TABLE KNIVES still maintain their 
superiority ; all th es ng their own Sheffield 
manufacture, are of the 4, first quality, with secure Ivory 
Handles, which do not come | nm hot water ; an e differ- 


potely by the superior quality and 


ufactory, Queen's Cutlery Ww 


MAPPIN BROTHERS, KING WILLIAM-ST 
City ; Man orks, 8 


E & BLACKWELL, 
PURVEYORS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY, 


ESPECTFULLY invite attention to their 
PICKLES, SAUCES, TART FRUITS, and other Table 


the 
nost highly recom are Tart Fruits of every 
escription, Royal Table ) Essence of Shrimps, Soho Sauce, 
lasence of Bloater Pastes, ellies, and 
\ and Bloater Pastes, Strasbourg and other Potted Meats, 
—t oot Jellies of various kinds for table use M. 
Relish, and Ayomatie Mustard, Carstair’s Sir Robert 
Sance, and Par and wholesale 
Sauce ers, 
of CROSSE & BLACK WE 31, London. 


ATHS AND TOILETTE WARE.—WIL- 
LIAM 8. BURTON has ONE LARGE SHOW-ROOM 
devoted exclusively to Oe of BATHSand TOILETTE 
Li The Stock of each is at once the | newest, and 
most varied one submitted to yo public, and m 
proportionate with those that jy. ded to 
ment the most distinguished in this country. Po 
7a. 6d.; Pillar Showers, 31 to 5. ; N 
lee. "92a, ; ;H 
ot 


r,and Camp Shower Batha. 
168. 6d. to. 45a.the Bet of 


E BEST SHOW of IRON B 


EDSTEADS 

in the ODOM is WI M 8. BURTON'’S.—He has 

GE ROOMS AL’ the exclusive Show of Tron 


8, Children's Cots, with approp 

Folding Bed 
h Dovetail Joints and Patent 
andsome 


Iron t 
Secking, from 14a. €d.; and Cote from 1 5a. 6d. each; H 
tal Brass Bedsteads, in great variety, from 


m lle 


ENERAL 


ae 4, 5, & 6, Perry’s- 
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8, &a, 44, 
their 


Established 1807. Richly cut aod ed Decanters in great 
variety, Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Go lets, and all kinds of Table 
at exceedingly moderate ces. Cry Glass C eliers, 
of new and elegant designs, for Gas, from 41. up 
of Foreign Orname always on view. Export 
and Fernishing orders with d 


the WEALTHY and RESPECTABLE 


CLASSES,—The honour ofan INSPECTION of the follow- 
ing ARTICLES of DRESS is requested by H. J. & D. NICOLL :— 
on 114, 116, 118, and 120, and 
ra description some utéful 
] fabries for summer, — others of thick , whieh 
like those fur trousers and waistcoats, are the best mens 


English manufactures. A large assortment may be found ready 
for immediate use; some are waterenseted. and the whole are 
mee Le plain at most prices. 

Io Establishment, 142, Sonenb-cteest. for LADIES and 
YOUTHS CLOTHING. the same excellence prevails, ly 
in Mantiles and other G ents of silk and cloth. 

Messrs. Nicoll employ Cutters for each 


LKINGTON & Co., PATENTEES of the; 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZIST c., beg tointimate that they have added 
to their extensive 8 e variety of New in the: 
highest Class of Art which have pom 4 obtained for them at the 
Paris Exhibition t of the Cross of the Leaton of 
as well as the Médaille d’Honneur” (the 
he Council Medal was also 
Each ance bears their mark, E. & Co., under a Crown; and 
articles sold as _— by ‘'s Patent Process afford 
no of que 
22, TREET 8.W., and 45, ATE 
DO LEBN BLIN, and 


N 2, OO 
MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREET. BIRMINGHAM 
eam t free by post. ‘Ke-plating and Giid 


sen 

O LADIES.—ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
an Oriental Botanical ion for smererine end Beaa- 

tifying the Complexion. [t E all T Pim ples, 


Diweeloratioas, and other Cutanceus 

The Radiant Bloom it it temparts to the Cheek, and the Softness and 
Delicacy which it induces of the Hands and A rms, render it in- 
dispensable to Toilet. It obviates all the effects of Climate 
on Se Skio, w er with to cold and or 


signature Rowan & 
nd thes at en, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 


R. OWARD, ,SURGEON- DENTIST, 52, 
LEBT-STKE ntroduced an ENTIRELY NEW 

DESCRIPTION Nof ARTIFICLALTERTH, fixed withoutsprings, | 
wires They ly ble the natura 
as net to be distinguished som, the. originals by the closest ob- 
server; they will never ch col +t or coer. and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever ~y his method does nee 
extraction of roote, o operation, 
support and preserve teeth that ons is te 
restore ——r and mastication yed tee 
sound and useful in mastication — At home ot Ten nin Five. 


NOW THYSELF.—KATE RUSSELL’ 
continues to give her vivid delineations of character from 
an examination of the handwri uattine, in a style never hitherto at- 
Persons desirous of knowing their tree 
eir wri age, tage 8 ’ 
Miss Russell, la, Arlington-st Hampet 4 a Lon ao 
will receive in a day or twoa full detail of the gifts, 


they 
talents, ons, of the writer, with man 
other things cal to be useful through life.— From 3 P. 
Many thanks for your truthful “I am 
— with my own.”—R. H 


your opinion of her character cein ° 
I fear his character is too tru oo irene describe it.”— 


A. -D. Mammea says it is very just, not 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
TOALVE, BINGLEY & CO.’S New Pat- 
bleached Hair Iinproved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and 


uine Smyrna Sponges; of Brush, 
Somb , and Perfumery for ‘the Toilet. t 


e 
Id in ad 
Metcalfe’s ry fairs Tooth Powder, 2s. per box; and 
the New ee a Sole Establishment, 1308 and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Ho lles-street, London. 
RIGI DOMO.”—Patronized by Her 
Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Northum for Syon | 
House, His Grace the Duke of Devonshire for Chiswick Gardens, 
Professor Lindley for pee Society, Sir J Pax- 
r Royal Bociety, Mrs 
Lawrence, of Ealing Park, and — Collier, 


PROTECTION FROM THE MORNING FROST. 
“FRIGI DOMO,” a Canvas made of patent pees S Hair and 


ping,» wherever 

is adapted for horticul- 

purposes, for p Flowers 

he scorching rays of the oan from wind, attacks of 

insects, and from morning To be had in 
length, two yards wide, at ls. 8d. per run, of 

ELISHA THOMAS ARCHER, whole ‘and sole arverymen snd 


any required 


Trinity-lane, Cannon-street, City, and of 


Seedamen throughout the kingdom is mach | 
mats as & covering.” 
From Sir Watkin W. Wynn's Gardener. 
“T have just laid out about 14,000 oe k the 

der ‘FP Domo,’ and have done so for 
or four years; and lants is 
see how healthy and 


UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 


WITHOUT A TRUSS.—Dr. Thomson's remedy been 
successful in thousands of cases, and is epplicable to every variety 
both sexes, however or long 


of single or double rupture in 
stan 


eet — in a short time, or 


8. 
‘Britannia Metal Goole 
~ Marble Mantel 
cme the the 10 large Show Show 
PARTRIDGE & COZENS, No. 1, CHAN- 
CERY LAR is the cheapest house for PAPER, ENVE- 
Thick d ditto, 5 — for la.—S Thick Cream d Envelo 
per 100—Large Blue Office ditto, per 1,00, or 5,000 for 
6a. 6d. 
quires for 1s.—Manuscript P ad quire—C 
per gross—P. & 8 ‘Pens as a the la. 3d. 
age paid to 


gras his free by Btock of 
ers, Tea Urne 
LOPES, &eo. Note, 5 quires See éd.—Super 
P ~ , 
perream—India Note 5 quires for 1s.—Black- -Borde Note, 5 
Books, 21a. 
Late free COLENS, Stationers, 
COZENS, Ma ‘Trade supplied. 


UM 


SLERS' y TABLE GLASS, CH AN DELIERS, | 


GPECTACLES. .—Sicut and Hearinc.—Dear- 
S8.—A ly-i cases 
Deafness, called the SOUNI I PIER, 
cad Invisible Voice Conductor. 


ented s e lenses 
derived 
comes preserv and strength ver are 
enabled R4 employ their sight at the ment minute eccupation. can. 
see with these lenses of a much less magnifying power, and t 
do - uent the dangerous effects 
opposise the. York Hotel. 


RUPTURES.—-BY ROYAL LETTERS P 


PATENT. 
HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS ie 
owed by upwards of 200 Medical Gen 
effective invention pn th 


soft bandage ern round the he the resist 
er is supplied od by the MOC-M AIM PATENT 
L VE ER fitting with so much ease and closeness it cannot 


be had, and the Truss (which cannot fafl to Yorwarded by 
on mference of the bady, two inches below the hips, 
MR. WHITE, 226, PIOCADILLY, LONDON. 
STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 
ARICOSE VEI 


aWeLLING of the LEGS, 
n texture, ime 


JOUN WHITE, MANUFACTURER, 923, Piccadilly, London.. 


ICE C 


ine- 
- cobblers, 


0 NOR ANY ER. 

NE.—DU BARRBY’S D CIlUUS HEALTH 

adapted told and 

too . an r,and saves 
8 

rvous, ious, liver complaints, hysteria, 

headache, debility, despon- 

nausea, and sickness (during pregnancy 

"sea), sinking fits, cough, bronchitis. copsump- 

also children’s complaints ew of many tho 

yspepsia, nervousmess, 8 


indescri 
constipation, sickness at the — 
and vomitiog, have been remo Du Barry’ 


Joly, ping. Ling, 
om Jacobs. “oft Nazi S 
Herts By of extreme indigestion, gather- 
i ow spirite, and nervous Ne 48,314: Mise 
Elizabeth , Gateaore, near Liverpool, a cure of ten years’ 
dyspepsia and all the horrors of nervous Le 
8,216: Dr. ndrew Ure, of natipation yepepsia, nervous 

irritability — No. “Dr. of and de- 
bility.—Cure No. 36 : Captain Allan of epil eptic fita—Cure 
36,418: Rev. Dr. ee of cramps, spasms, and daily vomit 
46,270 : 

ears’ spitéing of blood, liver derangement, 

— 4, 


In Canisters, 1 22. 9d.¢ 2 4a. ST., lla; 19D., 228.5 
the 12 I. carriage free, om receipt of a ee 
DU BARRY & Co. 77, Piccadilly Abin Gr 
um, Mason & Co. 188, i, #0, Gracechurch-street 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA. 


cy; and it prevents the food of infants from turn * sour 
vee TAY Combined with the ACIDULATED LEMON 


ble and 
ing ing Chemists, (and general Agents for the impro orse- 
Gloves and Belts), 172, New sold 
throug hout the Empire. 
N ERVO-ARTERIAL ESSENCE 
on 
Dr. LI AT LOUR, 
Member of the Royal Cae of England, 
Member and Licentiate of th ecaries’ Company, 1434. It 
strengthens the vitality of the _- e oe ene. and and speedily re removes 
nervous complaints. — Od., 49. 6d., lla. and 338., 
Te be bed of all Chemists in the 


United Kingdom. 
GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE CHEST, 


many a life; and yet we 
ced 


with a prudent use, has saved m 
idea m be ‘be improved and m 


T , such as C 
BILIOUS PILLS, we that the desired end may be 
obtained without scales and weights, or little mgeterseee, on 


may be set 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—This Medicine has 


been constan 
and is now ed 
world ; it acts directly on the system, 


ttles, with stop 
tested by 


of life ~ purifying 


ach, the spriv 
blood, totally eradicating liver com t,—that ainspring 
of so on, loss of 
side is also aud on which 


penta Strand, 


confinement thus renderi e further use of trusses unneces- 
in ang pert of th the world can haw the remedy sent 

to them poet receipt 0s. in postage stamps, or by 

pa payable at t “Chiet to Dr. Ralph 
Thomson 14 -stree 

aily, ptoine of every * Treatise 
on t re, Causes, ernia, 
of T cured, sent 


free by for four penny 


Professor H 
Stampa, 


ufactor Sroad-street sirmiugham. 
noises in the head is entirely removed. It affords instant reli 
to the deafest persons, and enables them to hear distinctly at 
church and a 
hout Grinding. 
SPRAINS, 4a T are porous 
ive, and an ordi. 

AKI 
lowest imted in London for the 

and pac 
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